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NOTES AT RANDOM 


by HUGH ROSS 
WILLIAMSON 


The “Hamlet” Shakespeare wrote—Dictators, Ancient and Modern— 
Another History of our Qwn Times—Plays and Poetry 


new to be written on ‘‘ Hamlet.‘’ The vagaries 

of Shakespearean criticism for nearly three cen- 
turies have touched chaotically on every point, like a 
temperamental wine-glass dashing about the alphabet 
at an amateur séance. We have had everything, from 
scholarly guesses at the text to Freudian extravaganzas 
on the character; from 


oO": might have thought that there was nothing 


how expresse and admirable! in Action, how like an 
Angel! in apprehension, how like a God!” 
But as it was written it is a brooding reflection, without 
an exclamation of any kind, rhythmically more subtle 
and logically more intelligible : 
“What a peece of worke is a man, how noble in 


reason, how infinit in faculties, in form and moving, 
how expresse and admir- 


historical comparisons and 


able in action, how like 


parallels to literary and 
dramatic analyses; from 
autobiographical _recon- 
structions to detective 
cryptograms. The later 
Victorian critics’ habit of 
considering the character 
“outside the play ’’—did 
“internal evidence ”’ lead 
one to suppose that the 
Prince of Denmark would 
be kind to cats ?—has 
produced by way of re- 
action and the refusal of 
some modern critics (for 
example Professor Stoll 
and L. C. Knights) to 
admit that Shakespeare’s 
characters exist at all 
apart from the situations 
in which he has placed 
them. Yet hide-and- 
seek for “‘the man 
Shakespeare”’ remains a 
popular pastime. 
Professor J. Dover 
Wilson, however, has 
found something to 


letters standing up. 


some.”’ 


IN OTHER SEPTEMBERS ... 


Thomas Gray stayed with a sporting uncle 
whose hunting dogs occupied every chair in the 
house, so that the poet was forced to write his 


Milton, in a last hope of lifting the ‘‘ darkness 
mingled and streaked with ashy brown,” set 
down the causes and symptoms of his blindness 
for Doctor Revenot of Paris. 


Chaucer twice in one day fell among thieves 
and was robbed of public monies. 


Richard Steele dreamed of his forthcoming 
marriage with Prue and, when asked what news 
from Lisbon, replied : ‘‘ She’s exquisitely hand- 


William Blake prepared his defence against a 
warrant for assault and seditious words, taken 
out by a soldier whom he had vigorously turned 
out of his garden and propelled down the lane. 


an Angell in apprehen- 
sion, how like a God!” 


In the hitherto accepted 
version the sense is so 
involved “that the 
Oxford Dictionary has to 
invent a nonce-use for 
‘express’ to explain it,” 
and “‘to make Hamlet 
say that man is like an 
angel ‘in action’ is to 
make him talk nonsense.” 
But in the Q2 version 
the sense is quite clear. 
The grouping of the 
phrases, as Shakespeare 
wrote them—‘‘ how noble 
inreason”’; “ how infinit 
in faculties, in form and 
moving’ ; expresse 
and admirable in action ”’; 
“how like an Angell in 
apprehension”; “how 
like a God,” restores the 
sense. And in that“ final 
and unqualified climax, 
we have surely the very 
essence of the renaissance 


G. U. 


say which is new and 


spirit.” 


simple. He has set 
out to discover what Shakespeare actually wrote, 
and in “The Manuscript of Shakespeare’s ‘ Hamlet’ 
and the Problems of its Transmission ”’ (two vols., 15s. ; 
Cambridge University Press), he has given us the most 
important critical book on Shakespeare of the century. 
(The most important as an academic criticism. For 
interpretative brilliance, Wyndham Lewis’s “ The Lion 
and the Fox” still has pride of place.) The result of 
his researches will appear in his new edition of ‘‘ Hamlet” 
which, already in the press, will make all other texts 
obsolete, and these volumes, the scaffolding for that 
building, are primarily of scholastic interest. But their 
conclusions—that the second Quarto of 1605 must be the 
basis of any edition, and not, as has always been assumed, 
the first Folio of 1623—have a very practical issue. 

To take one example. The famous apostrophe to 
Man, as we have been accustomed to hear it, is a piece of 
actor’s rhetoric : 


“What a piece of worke is a man! how Noble in 
Reason ! how infinite in faculty ! in forme and moving 


If so comparatively 
small a change in punctuation can reveal a moment of 
the mind of Shakespeare (for the mentality behind the 
second version is quite different from that behind the 
first), it becomes clear that the way to the “ man 
Shakespeare” is by the hard and unexciting road of 
scholarship, and not by the magic carpet of “ psycho- 
logical reconstruction.” md 


Dictators 


ESSRS. METHUEN have had the excellent idea of 
asking various people what they would do if 
dictatorship were thrust upon them. Lord 

Raglan, Lord Dunsany and Mr. Julian Huxley have 
already told us, and now Mr. St. John Ervine has 
entered the witness-box. His “If I Were Dictator” 
(2s. 6d.; Methuen) seemed to me the most exciting 
book of the series, for it is based on a genuine idea 
(of which there are not too many). To say that dictator- 
ship may be necessary for liberty is specious excuse for 
any petty tyrant; to say that dictatorship can exist 
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only when liberty is absent is a statement of the obvious. 
Mr. Ervine‘s theory of dictatorship for liberty has no 
relation to either of these. He has recognised that the 
majority of men do not want liberty, that they shrink 
from responsibility and that they demand, first and 
foremost, comfort, and he has seen that the one excuse 
for a dictator is to turn a nation of slaves into a nation 
of men unafraid of freedom. 

As his type of such a dictator he chooses Moses. 
(His book is worth reading for this section alone; in 
fact, the retelling of the story of Moses is so fine that 
it dwarfs everything else.) Moses, faced with the 
problem of turning an undisciplined horde of querulous 
and superstitious slaves, continually whining for the 
fleshpots of Egypt, into 
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long ago outgrown and forgotten. That is the real 
issue between a liberal-minded lover of liberty like 
Mr. St. John Ervine and a follower of, for example, Sir 
Stafford Cripps. 


Cromwell 
NOTHER “dictator for freedom” was Oliver 
Cromwell. Mr. John Buchan’s monumental life 
of him is reviewed at length by Sir Edward Parry 
elsewhere in this issue, but it is not inappropriate to 
refer in this connection to what is one of the outstand- 
ing books of the year. Mr. Buchan’s achievement is 
that he has provided, at such a time, an authoritative 
and non-partisan life of the man whose namc is so often 
ignorantly invoked to lend 


a host of freemen, solved 


his problem in such a way 
as made him not only a 
dictator to be emulated, 
but also one of the world’s 
great men. 


THE EDITOR 
AFFAIRS 


RECOMMENDS 


“If | Were Dictator.”” By St. John 


colour to questionable 
arguments. That the 
author’s resolute fairness 
will, I suspect, annoy 
both sides is the greatest 
compliment that can be 


Since the goal of Mr. 
Ervine’s dictatorship is 
liberty, his hatred of 
fascism and communism, 
with their slave-state, is 


Ervine. 2s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


BIOGRAPHY 


“ Oliver Cromwell.’”’? By John Buchan. 
2Is. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


A review of this impressive volume by Sir Edward 


paid him as historian. 
Myself, being un- 
ashamedly partisan in this 
case, I find him somewhat 
too kind to Charles I— 


unqualified. In the 
struggle tor the economic 
freedom of the individual 
(which is the explanation 
of both these forms of 
government), he would see 
I suspect only a cry for 
comfort, a modern 
whining for the flesh-pots. 
So he is unsympathetic 
to, and splendidly satirical 
at the expense of those of 
us who consider that 
economic freedom must 
precede any other kind of 
freedom. Yet it seems } 
to me that he has 
history against him. 


HISTORY 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PLAYS 


York stage. 


POETRY 


selective. 


Parry appears on page 300. 


**Modern England.” By Sir J. A. R. 
Marriott. I6s. (Methuen.) 


** Sparks Beneath the Ashes.’’ By Mary 
Ellison. 6s. (Murray.) 


Ah, Wilderness.”’ 
7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


This is recommended with distinct reservations, as 
will be seen from the review. But ‘ Ah, Wilder- 
ness”’ is a good example of the contemporary New 


“Modern Poetry: 1922-1934.’’ 
piled by Maurice Wollman. 6s. 
(Maurice Wollman.) 

A good anthology, but comprehensive rather than 


the most completely con- 
temptible character in the 
whole of English history-- 
though his description of 
him, with the “eyes of 
an emotional intriguer,” 
as “part woman, part 
priest, and part the 
bewildered delicate boy 
who had never quite 
grown up,” is a brilliant 
character -sketch. And 
there are moments, too, 
when one feels that he 
disapproves of* Cromwell 
because of insufficient 
sympathy—that he is 
explaining away his hero 


By Eugene O’Neill. 


Com- 


For the story of the 


in rational terms instead 


struggle for liberty 

through the ages suggests that as soon as a class becomes 
economically free—and not till then—does it cry: ‘‘ Give 
us liberty or give us death.” So the kings of the new- 
born nations revolted against the Emperor; so the 
nobles revolted against the kings; so the squires 
revolted against the nobles ; so the middle-class revolted 
against the squires; and so to-day, as they are rising 
above a subsistence standard of living, the working- 
class is revolting against the middle-class. 

It is failure to recognise this very simple phenomenon 
that makes much that is being written and spoken on 
the subject of freedom appear so intolerably muddled. 
The man who is financially independent will protest, 
quite sincerely, against the dictatorship of the state as a 
hateful infringement of his political liberty ; in doing 
so he regards himself (as he has every right to do) as a 
friend of freedom; and he cannot understand why he 
should be attacked as an ally of. tyranny by those who 
willingly accept such dictatorship because it guarantees 
them that first and basic state of freedom which he has 


of comprehending him 
emotionally. Such «a moment is the massacre of 
Drogheda. 

In this hideous business, Mr. Buchan sees Cromwell 
“ for the only time in his career rapt in a mood of blind, 
animal ferocity.” He gives Oliver’s own version of 
the events, commenting on the fact that he did not 
shirk responsibility, and then examines his reasons, 
finding only in one—that the severer the measures the 
shorter the war—a “ piece of intelligible and practical 
reasoning.” 

But it seems to me that to dismiss Oliver’s theological 
reasons—that it was the “ righteous judgment of God 
upon these barbarous wretches, who have imbrued their 
hands in so much innocent blood,” and “ that which 
caused your men to storm so courageously, it was the 
Spirit of God who gave your men courage ”’—as “a 
heavy coating of pious commonplaces” is to misread 
Oliver’s character on a fundamental issue. 

September 3rd, the day of Dunbar, of the ‘‘ crowning 
mercy ”’ of Worcester and of the Protector’s death, was 
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also the day of Drogheda. And the four are of a piece 
—though Cromwell’s friends tend to minimise, as his 
enemies over-emphasise, the Irish part of it. The fact 
that Cromwell was not a cruel man—that he was in fact 
probably the least cruel man of his time—throws the 
massacre into more dreadful relief, but it also gives the 
clue to his action. For the great Puritan faced the Irish 
Catholics, with the memory of their far more horrible 
massacres in his heart, as a Crusader would have faced 
the infidels who had defiled the Holy Sepulchre. It 
was on that plane of mystic savagery—not in the least 
in “‘ blind animal ferocity ”—that he did what he did ; 
and on that plane he must be judged. It is a side of him 
which, I suspect, Mr. Buchan is too controlled, too 
judicious to understand. But it is the driving force of 
dictators. 


Our Own Times 


HE history of England in eight volumes, edited by 

Sir Charles Oman, has at last been completed by 

Sir J. A. R. Marriott’s ‘“‘ Modern England ”’ (16s. ; 
Methuen). Sir John has had a thankless task, which 
he has performed with conspicuous skill. The true 
story of the first third of this century cannot be written 
for at least fifty years—if then; so that this book is 
bound by its very nature to “date” badly. But by 
confining himself as far as possible to facts ; by remain- 
ing, as tar as his innate conservatism will allow him, 
impartial; by keeping to the conventional style of 
textbook history; and by making use of his own 
extensive personal knowledge of the men and events 
with which he is concerned, he has produced a book 
which is useful to his own time, and will have for 
posterity the value of an eyewitness’s version of events. 


Eugene O'Neill 
Portrait by E. O. Hoppé 
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John Buchan 
Portrait by Mary Laffan 


A New Anthology 


HE way of the maker of anthologies is hard. Even 
the most successful must secretly bewail the great 
gulf between the anthology as conceived in his 

mind and the book which eventually issues from the 
publisher’s treasure-house. Some poets will refuse to 
allow the anthologist to print any of their work ; many 
will not give their permission to include the poems he 
wants to include ; a few will demand fees which make 
the matter economically impossible. These practical 
difficulties by no means exhaust the list. Occasionally 
he may have to print an inferior specimen of a poet’s 
work, because the verses he wants to print are too long. 
Often he has to violate his own taste by including work 
he dislikes, in order to make his book representative. 
Always he is haunted by the fear of omitting something 
he ought to include because, being human, he has not 
read it. 

Bearing in mind all these drawbacks, it must be said 
that Mr. Maurice Wollman deserves congratulation for 
“ Modern Poetry: 1922-1934” (6s.; Macmillan). It 
contains a considerable amount of rubbish, as any 
popular anthology is bound to do, but it also introduces 
some good poems to readers who might otherwise have 
been ignorant of them; it is catholic enough to suit 
all tastes, and it has a plan of arrangement. But surely 
the time has come when one can omit the versifiers of 
the Georgian twilight, as the recent ‘ Albatross 
Anthology ” did ? 


Disappointment 


T one time it seemed as if Mr. Eugene O’Neill was 
qualifying for the position of the greatest 
English-speaking dramatist of our day, and his 

almost complete collapse has been one of the major 
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St. John Ervine 
Photo by Lena Connell 


disappointments of the dramatic world. His new 
volume, ‘‘ Ah, Wilderness! ”’ (7s. 6d. ; Jonathan Cape), 
would be a shock had we not been prepared for it by 
“Mourning Becomes Electra.” The title play is one 
of the commercial successes of the year in New York, 
and the other in the volume ‘‘ Days Without End” 
(described on the blurb as “‘ not only a deeply moving 
play of religious faith, but an acute and sensitive 
psychological study ”’), is a piece of emotional religiosity 
considerably below the level of Hall Caine’s “‘ The 
Christian.” 

It is almost as if O’Neill, while his interest was concen- 
trated on technical experiments with néw dramatic 
forms, gave over to his subconscious mind the selection 
of his material, and the result was a series of plays of 
such insight and intensity that one hardly noticed the 
ingenuity of their construction. Now that he has 
mastered his experiments, he seems to have nothing to 
say. In such a case a period of silence would be the 
wisest course. One’s gratitude to the author of “ Anna 
Christie,’ ‘‘ The Emperor Jones,” ‘‘ Desire Under the 
Elms,” ‘‘ The Great God Brown ”’ and parts of “ Strange 
Interlude ”’ is too great to be forgotten, but it is becom- 
ing somewhat strained by irritation at the author of 
“Dynamo” and “ Mourning Becomes Electra” and 
“Davs Without End.” 


Life in the Shadow 


ISS WINIFRED HOLTBY, in her most brilliant 
story, has reminded us that ‘‘ Truth is not sober,” 
and the true tales of adventure and tragedy 

which we pass in the street are proverbially stranger 
than fiction. In “‘ Sparks Beneath the Ashes”’ (6s. ; 
Murray) Miss Mary Ellison has written her experiences 
as a London probation officer. As a rule one is chary 
of such books; they are prone to be either badly and 
sentimentally written, or to be composed for motives 
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not unconnected with politics or “ uplift.” This, being 
neither, is an exceptionally readable volume, which 
contains enough material for a sccre of novels. 


Sir Nigel Playfair 


Sues news of Sir Nigel Playfair’s death must have 
shocked a great many of those people who owed 

him a great debt. The discovery by more people 
than one can imagine that our literature did not die 
with the death of Shakespeare, to come to life again at 
the end of the eighteenth century, was due to Sir Nigel’s 
work at the Lyric, Hammersmith. The series of 
“revivals” of Restoration and eighteenth century 
comedies which followed one another there was a 
courageous experiment which deserved the enormous 
success it achieved. “‘ The Beggar’s Opera,” the first 
of these “‘ rediscoveries,” ran for three years and drew 


- all London to the obscure little theatre in the sordid 


Western marches of the Metropolis. That this little 
theatre has become world-famous is monument enough 
to a courage which is all too likely to be forgotten. It 
is hard enough, in 1934, to realise the monopoly of 
power held by the West End Theatre in 1919. Tho 
intrepidity with which he set out to show this cynical 
world how “ classical’’ English drama could be put 
on the stage, not only as an artistic but as a commercial 
success, was a piece of heroism which is commemorated 
to-day by the many theatres, both in the suburbs 
and the provinces, who have taken the Lyric as their 
model. 

But we must not forget that Hammersmith was the 
scene of the first proving—a long one of fourteen years— 
that plays of literary merit, intelligently staged, could 
be made to pay. 


Nigel Playfair 


Portrait by Elliott & Fry 
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THE BOOKMAN 


NATIONALISM 


by Wyndham Lewis 


ATIONALISM can be regarded in a great many 
different and often contradictory ways. It may 
be regarded (1) as the answer to Internationalism; 

(2) as the complement and ally of Internationalism ; 
(3) as an individualistic movement; (4) as an anti- 
individualistic movement ; (5) as a Youth-Movement ; 
(6) as a movement directed against ‘‘ progressiveness ”’ 
and “Youth”; (7) as a political manceuvre; (8) as 
an anti-political outburst ; (9) as an economic phenome- 
non; (10) asa romantic idealistic phenomenon, und so 
weiter (if I may be allowed to employ the very tongue of 
nationalism in excelsis). 

Nationalism, as we understand it to-day, may be 
any or all of these things, and a good many more as well. 
So being so very various in the forms in which it may 
manifest itself, being so complex, it is by no means 
easy to write about, or at least great circumspection is 
demanded of its exponent. 

In practice however nationalism always presents one 
or two features that are constant. And although it 
would be quite impossible to say that one type of man 
more than another is especially prone to go nationalist, 
there is yet a certain type of situation which may certainly 
be said invariably to produce the nationalist, the patriot. 

There is no particular type of man, let me repeat, 
more than another, who is liable to arise and announce 
himself as the national and political embodiment of a 
given nation; that mercurial citizen of the world, the 
Jew, is as liable to do so as (if not, theoretically, actually 
more liable than) the most typical John Bull, a man you 
could tell a mile off as a Beefeating Briton to the bone 
—or as is the standard Frog, who could belong to no 
other nationality than the French, or as the most 
hackneyed Boche that ever quaffed a Pilsener. There 
is no rule at all. 


UT there is a situation that can result in no other way 
than in a revolutionary nationalist awakening, of greater 
or lesser intensity according to the pressure brought to 

bear. And that situation a man with a good political 
eye is able to detect at a glance. And finally there is no 
country in Europe or Asia to-day (not even England) that 
is not liable at a moment’s notice to go patriot, from Lap- 
land to Gibraltar—more than half have done so already. 

As to America, the republics of the New World have 
been exuberantly, even disgustingly nationalist for so long, 
that it would be scarcely necessary to mention them, 
except for one thing—namely that they do very plainly 
show how nationalism has per se nothing whatever to do 
with vacialism. Indeed nationalism flourishes in the teeth 
of the racial idea. A Niirnberger settled in Idaho, for 
instance, makes just as good a hundred per cent. American 
citizen, though still speaking English like a comic Teuton 
of music-hall farce, as does a Greek whose parents live in 
Athens, or an Italian who secretes in his bel canto heart of 
hearts a little mud hut, tiled and trelissed, in the Roman 
Campagna, where first he saw the light of day. 

The Latin Republics of America provide even more 
striking illustrations of the complete absence of any racial 
factor in the production of the modern patriot. A 
Bolivian, Peruvian, Paraguayan or Columbian will lay 
down his life for “ his country ” with a fanaticism worthy 
of Islam—as if the Seventh Heaven at least were at stake 
—although racially the ‘ foreigner’ with whom he is at 
war is in every respect of the same blood, tongue, culture 
and appearance as himself. Some of these unfortunate 
republics have lost more than half their male population 


in their fratricidal wars; far from being jokes, as jg 
generally supposed, their wars have been as murderous as 
any in the history of the world. (Certainly between the 
votos and the Mejicanos there is a difference; but even 
there the voto is only a hyperborean brother of the latter, 
The South American is of uniformly Hispano-Mongol stock 
—the German, Swedish, Chinese and other settlers wil] 
soon have changed all that, no doubt, but I am speaking of 
the fundamental racial bed—that of the Guacho and peon— 
that also of the cannon-fodder.) 

But it is not only the South American republics that 
offer the spectacle of blood-brothers madly differentiated 
into mutually destructive ‘“‘nations.’”” The Highland 
“clan ’’—a far smaller unit, equally of one stock—felt just 
as strongly its difference from the men dressed in a tartan 
of another pattern in the next valley. 


E have examples of tribal feeling too, however, in 
South America. ‘‘ Argentine families of ancient 
tradition,’’ Count Keyserling tells us, ‘‘ form real 

tribes like those of the Children of Israel ; they hold inwardly 
together, not merely outwardly, in an unheard-of manner; 
the shortest separation makes them feel as though something 
were tearing in their souls.’”” More “ clannish ’’ apparently, 
these tango-toed dagos, than a Campbell or a MacLean! 
And the cement that God employed to keep intact his 
chosen, his “‘ peculiar ’’ people, possessed more marvellous 
adhesive properties yet. And this kind of cement—when- 
ever it approaches this quality, in blind tenacity, causing 
the member of the group in question to “ feel as though 
something were tearing in his soul’ when he finds himself 
removed, for even a short period, from the protective 
atmosphere of his native community—is a terrific asset, 
seen from the standpoint of the group-soul ; «though all 
the individualist qualities (for what they are worth) doubt- 
less suffer. For to be a hundred per cent. Yankee, Jap 
or Scot—a really hundred per cent. one—means of necessity 
that you function very feebly as an individual. If the 
organisation is perfect enough, the nation survives—perhaps 
indefinitely. There have been some types of nationalist 
organisation that make one feel that the group-soul in 
question has even been rendered indestructible. But 
your nation in that case survives as a nation of robots— 
never visited by individual genius, never relieved by 
rebellion or even caprice, taking up its stand upon the 
madly material plane of survival-at-all-costs—a plane upon 
which no personal passion ever intrudes. 

These handicaps—of the sacrifice of the individual to the 
group—may be regarded as the fundamental handicaps of 
nationalism, persisted in zealously, that is over a long stretch 
of time. That under very special circumstances national- 
ism, even rabid nationalism, may be politically necessary, 
I have been ready to agree—at one time I was alone in 
assenting to that, even—alone in this equally madly 
liberalist community that is to say. But it is important to 
measure the drawbacks ; and if you are compelled to adopt 
nationalism (by no fault of your own), then to undertake it 
coldly, as a hard necessity. 


UT the subject we are discussing—nationalism and every- 
thing pertaining to it—is such a burning question of the 
hour that it is as well to refer directly to what is upper- 

most in everyone’s mind. The one word Germany is enough ! 
Of course what has turned the world of 1933-34 upside- 
down—in such an improbable, such an unparalleled 
manner—is the sudden eruption of nationalist passion in 
the German Reich—for which of course the Dictated Peace 
has to be thanked. The nationalist situation created there 
was hatched at Versailles—and a bumper brand it was, 
who now can doubt. No other nationalism is to be compared 
with the German in intensity, or is found disturbing to 
the same degree by neighbouring nations ; and the reason 
for this may be that no nation had found itself in @ situation 
that was so definitely a revolutionary nationalist situation 
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But it must be also agreed that no nation was more com- 
pletely prepared to embrace a nationalist situation in the 
appropriate way. In other words, it would have been as 
well if European “old gang’ politicians had understood 
that the Germans were a peculiarly dangerous people to 
which to offer, on the grand scale, a nationalist situation 
of revolutionary potentialities. 


OW the Irish or Scottish nations differ from the 
English in being definitely nationalists. But their 
nationalism is of a very different order from that 

of the German. Their nationalism is a different plant 
altogether. And it is only by comparing these differing 
patriotic growths that we can arrive at a true under- 
standing of the patriotic sentiment. 

Scottish nationalism derives, among other things, from 
a desire on the part of the interested parties to become a 
smaller unit ; German nationalism from a desire to become 
a larger unit. If there were a militant Bavarian or Silesian 
nationalism now—that would be comparable to Scottish 
nationalism or, with a difference, to Irish. But the 
germanism of Hitler is a desire to unify, on the model of the 
American States, a group of smaller nations or peuplades. 
This is the very reverse of the national disintegration, by 
way of nationalist propaganda, with which Great Britain 
is confronted. And, need I add, what might be an excel- 
lent thing in one place might be a very bad thing in another. 

The geographical problem of Germany, again, bears a 
striking resemblance with the racial problem of the United 
States. Germany is not shut off from Europe, as is Spain 
by the Pyrenees, or as Scotland is from England by a lesser 
mountainous system, but still a well-defined geographic 
barrier. 

Apart from the Rhine, Germany melts everywhere into 
neighbouring states, with frontiers that are as much merely 
“conventional signs ’’ as are Mercator’s tropics, zones and 
meridian lines. 

The Tharaud brothers (Jérome and Jean), in a recent 
book about Hitlerite Germany, account for what they 
describe as the instability of the Germans as follows: 
“ Because of this instability (the explanation of which is 
doubtless to be sought in the admixture of Slav and of 
Teuton in the German soul, but also in the soft configura- 
tion of a country which is neither an island nor a peninsula, 
which possesses neither seas, rivers nor mountains to serve 
as frontiers—and which indeed is nothing but a cross-roads 
(carvefour) where meet and clash winds arriving from all 
the points of the compass)—because of this instability this 
people experiences constantly the need to assert its identity, 
and to show that it is some one thing in particular, con- 
tinually to renew its consciousness of itself and of its unity.” 

If excuses were required of the nationalist-patriot—and 
to-day that is the case—then here at least is a complete 
apology for the German. And it is of course a line of 
reasoning of which he has often availed himself. 


OW I have a great respect for many Scottish national- 
ists individually, and I believe I have proved in the 
past that I am not blind to the point of view of even 

the extreme patriot in other countries. But I must without 
delay confess that, at a moment when the national power of 
England is so much on the decline, I do not for my own 
part feel drawn towards the agitators in Scotland and 
Wales—and, for all I know, in Cornwall and Mercia—for 
independent parliaments and the revival of archaic tongues. 
In short, the German nationalism (not regarded, if you 
please, in the light of the forms it may or may not take 
in practice, but as an abstract principle), which would seek 
to cement together a centrifugal mass of statelets, appears 
to me more “ practical politics” than is the opposite 
nationalism (of the Scottish or Irish type), which would 
wrench them apart—and leave these feeble communities 
to be dealt with in isolation by their enemies (both within 
and without their borders). This I feel obliged to say 
(though I say it with great diffidence) in fairness to the 
patriots who will be liable to read this article—seeing 
it is to appear in a “‘ Nationalist Number ”’ of this review. 

The theory of the State advanced by J.-J. Rousseau had 
something to do with his Swiss nationality, or the fact 
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rather that he was a native of the city-state of Geneva. 
In the midst of the large abstract machine of the French 
Monarchy he felt lost. He desired more and more to form 
part of a smaller political unit. Everything seemed to 
prove to him the necessity of a quantity of small, compact, 
independent political organisms, rather than the great 
sprawling colossus of the modern state, as conceived by 
the more Roman mind of the French oligarchy. In his 
recent study, ‘‘ Rousseau and the Modern State,” Dr. 
Cobban points out how important this question of scale 
seemed to Rousseau. In the small state, as he saw it, 
there was far more freedom. The larger the political unit, 
the stronger the government has to be; and this, as a 
matter of course, reacts adversely upon the individual 
citizen. The freedom is much less. And Dr. Cobban 
quotes a very pertinent passage from the ‘“‘ Gouvernement 
de Pologne ’”’ to illustrate this phobia of a child of a small 
city-republic against the modern “‘ nationalist ’’ monster : 
“Great size of modern nations, great extension of modern 
states! Therein lies the primary and capital source of 
the misfortunes of human kind. ... Almost all small 
states prosper for the very reason that they are small. . . .” 
On the other hand, “ All the great peoples, crushed by 
their own mass,” are miserable. That was Rousseau’s view. 


HE problems of the present day and of the age for which 
Rousseau was writing are toto c@lo different. The great 
states have become more and not less populous, and 

immeasurably more complex ; and the liberty of the indi- 
vidual, both in the great state and in the little one, is 
infinitely less. (We pay much more lip-service to liberty, 
but have far less of it.) 

Scottish, Irish, Basque, Catalan, South African 
nationalism is however directed against scale, on the 
whole, and is individualistic in impulse, or mainly so as yet. 
The immense, “ soulless ’’ and over-complex administration 
from a distant capital-city—in its turn controlled by inter- 
nationalist interests as much as by national—is plainly 
not an ideal arrangement. 

German or Italian nationalism is an opposite impulse. 
It is directed against lack of scale. Just as Scotland, 
England and Wales (supposing they all possessed autono- 
mous governments and perhaps sovereign princes) would 
presumably draw together and act as one political unit 
again, if collectively their liberty were threatened—by 
some nation of a greater foreignness for them collectively 
than is the foreignness of a man from Peebles in the eyes 
of a man from Plymouth—so the states composing the Reich 
to-day tend to draw still closer together, as a result of what 
they regard, rightly or wrongly, as the unjust, overbearing 
and alarming attitude of practically all their neighbours. 

Perhaps even the European States might draw together 
if threatened by an Asiatic invasion; perhaps, I say; 
that is of course such an extreme case, and it makes such 
demands upon the reader’s imagination—to see the Prussian 
and the French shoulder to shoulder—that I dare say 
I have not helped my argument by invoking it. 


O there are these two opposite nationalisms: one an 
intensive nationalism, the other an extensive national- 
ism. Both are the product of adverse circumstances— 

of a revolutionary nationalist situation, as I have called it. 
And both these opposite movements are right (if nationalism 
can ever be right, and Iam aware that there are many people 
who contend that under no circumstances can it be any- 
thing but not only wrong, but abominable—both are right 
when they correspond to the appropriate situation ; either 
(I) a situation in which a splitting-up is indicated; or 
(2) a situation in which an amalgamation into a larger 
unit is indicated. 

Finally there is the question of nationalism and of 
vacialism—mostly contradictory principles. To show you 
what I mean, let me quote from a letter from Mr. Ruggles 
Gates—one of the many letters that have recently been 
appearing in The Times, as a consequence of Sir John 
Simon‘s use of the word “‘ Aryan ”’ in his now famous public 
disclaimer. Mr. Ruggles Gates terminates his letter in 
the following way: ‘‘As regards the Jewish people 
throughout the world,” he writes, ‘“‘ they are probably no 
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more homogeneous than the Nordic, Alpine or Mediter- 
ranean races, but they have retained a racial consciousness 
which has long since been replaced in other peoples by the 
spirit of nationalism.” But what Mr. Gates means is 
surely that it is a national (rather than a racial) conscious- 
ness that the Jewish people have retained ; for a “ race”’ 
they are not. 

With this question of ‘‘ race ’’ in contrast to “ nation ” 
in mind, would it not be more correct to describe the 
extensive nationalism of the Germans to-day as more truly 
“ nationalist ’’ than, say, the nationalism of the Basques, 
which should rather be termed racialist—since the Basques 
already belong to a perfectly good and ancient nation— 
namely the Spanish nation—as do the Catalans, the 
Castilians, the Aragonese and the Andalusians ; and it is 
now their desire to put a racial unit in place of a national 
one—though they might subsequently become “‘ the Basque 
nation,’ just as the Gallegos may become “ the Galician 
nation ’’ in course of time, and in the process of break-up 
of the old Castilian hegemony. And of course the Scottish 
nation, as at present nationalistically conceived, will have 
eventually, if the movement materialises (in order to be 
true to a racial ideal) to split up into the Pictish—or some- 
thing of that sort—and the Gaelic; the Lowland and the 
Highland Scots being far more dissimilar than are the 
Lowland Scots and the countrymen of Mr. J. B. Priestley. 


SHELLEY’S IMAGERY 


Verse and Prose from the Manuscripts of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. 


Edited by Sir John C. E. Shelley-Rolls, Bart., and Roger 
Ingpen. 2Is. (Zaehnsdorf.) 


a HIS collection of fragments of Shelley’s Verse and 
Prose is the result of an examination of the manu- 
scripts, many of which are in the form of notebooks, 

formerly owned by his son, Sir Percy Florence Shelley, and 
now in the possession of his great-nephew, Sir John C. E. 
Shelley-Rolls. The Verse, with a few exceptions, has not 
hitherto been printed.’”” Yet, at any page one opens, the 
immediate and lasting impression is of something very 
familiar. To say this is to testify at one and the same 
time to Shelley’s strength and his limitations. There never 
was a more idiosyncratic poet than he, but his extremely 
pronounced habit of sensibility and expression precludes 
variety. And “ habit’? must be allowed to convey its 
most adverse implication ; being inspired was, for Shelley, 
too apt to mean surrendering to a kind of hypnotic rote 
of favourite images, associations and words. 

Yet, as these fragments remind us, he expended a great 
deal of critical labour upon his verse. ‘‘ He composed 
rapidly and attained to perfection by intensive correction. 
He would sometimes write down a phrase with alterations 
and rejections time after time until it came within a measure 
of satisfying him. Words are frequently substituted for 
others and lines interpolated.’’ Here is an interesting 
example of an early draft: 


“Those ashes from an unextinguished hearth 
Mingled with sparks, scatter among mankind ! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 


The trumpet of a prophecy '—O Wind, 
When Winter comes Spring lags not far behind.”’ 


That, in relation it bears to the the final version, is repre- 
sentative. Shelley, it cannot be denied, had an intense 
concern for a certain “‘ rightness’; but there is something 
odd about the nature both of the “ rightness ” and of the 
concern. 


Consider, for instance, the second stanza of the ‘‘ Ode 
to the West Wind ”’: 


“Thou on whose stream, ’mid the steep sky’s commotion, 
Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are shed, 
Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven and Ocean, 
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For the most obvious justification of ‘‘ Scottish National- 
ism ’’ must be looked for in the fact that it is a racial 
movement; the island of Britain is not so terribly large 
as to make it a matter of urgent necessity to cut it up 
again—once it has painfully succeeded, during a thousand 
years of struggle, in achieving political unity. But of 
course Irish nationalism (under the bourgeois communist, 
De Valera), and somewhat the nascent Scottish too, is 
complicated with economic and semi-Marxian preoccupa- 
tions. And in any really strict scrutiny of present-day 
nationalism, you would have to divide up your “ national- 
ism ’’ again into Marxian and anti-Marxian—when “ class ” 
becomes substituted for “‘ race’’ or else in some way is 
mixed with it. 

Even the smallest European community to-day must of 
necessity be dismembered by religious sectarianism again ; 
and, in a fascist state, by corporate esprit de corps as well. 
And all I can say myself is that if Great Britain breaks up 
into a multiplicity of states (leaving aside sects and factions), 
I shall attempt myself to belong to at least half a dozen 
nationalities at once, rather than restrict myself to, say, 
the Welsh and North Irish. I shall insist—as to that my 
mind is entirely made up—upon having the Freedom of 
Scotland, for a more bonny country never stepped, though 
it is on the damp side—mostly rock and water, as Doctor 
Johnson said of it. 


by F. R. Leavis 


** Angels of rain and lightning: there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine aery surge, 
Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 


“* Of some fierce Mznad, even from the dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith’s height, 
The locks of the approaching storm.” 


It is characteristic of Shelley that in one of his best things 
he should permit himself once again the ‘‘ motion-ocean ” 
rhyme (it must, in his practice, run “‘ fountain-mountain ” 
close). But it is the similes and metaphors that most 
deserve attention. In what. respects are the “loose 
clouds ” like ‘‘ decaying leaves’? ? The correspondence is 
certainly not in shape, colour, or way of moving. It is 
only the vague general sense of windy tumult and hurry 
that associates the clouds and the leaves. What, again, 
are those ‘tangled boughs of Heaven and Ocean”’? 
They stand for nothing that Shelley could have pointed to 
in the scene he was gazing at; the ‘‘ boughs,”’ it is plain, 
have grown out of the “‘‘ leaves ” in the previous line, and 
we are not to ask what the tree is. Nor are we to scrutinise 
closely the “‘ stream ”’ metaphor as developed : that “‘ blue 
surface ’’ must be the concave of the sky—an oddly smooth 
surface for a ‘‘ surge.” And in what ways does the approach 
of a storm (“loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves ’’) 
suggest streaming hair? The appropriateness of the 
Menad, clearly, lies in the general vague suggestion of 
frenzied onset. 

The sweeping movement of the verse, with the accom- 
panying plangency, is so potent that many people who 
know the ode by heart have never asked themselves the 
obvious questions. Shelley himself, concerned as he was 
to achieve a “ rightness,’ can hardly have asked them ; 
the critical part of his creative labour was a matter of 
getting the verse to feel right, and feeling, for Shelley as 
a poet, had little to do with intelligence (though he was 
a very intelligent man). This is description rather than 
adverse criticism. I will only say that the habits described 
have dangerous tendencies, and in any case involve serious 
limitations : Shelley is too often incoherent and empty, and 
he can be emotionally crude. And even when he is in 
his own way unmistakably a distinguished poet, as in 
““ Prometheus Unbound,” it is impossible to go on reading 
him at any length with pleasure; the elusive imagery, 
the high-pitched emotions, the tone and movement, the 
ardours, ecstasies and despairs are too much the same 
all through. 

Shelley stands to Swinburne much as Keats does to 
Tennyson. 
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A GLANCE AT THE UNICORN 


by Eric 


WAS talking to a Forfarshire farmer the other day, 

a strong, hearty old man seventy odd years of age, 

who had been a cow-puncher in America when, as 

he said, ‘‘ there wasn’t a fence from the north boundary 

of the Cherokee nation to the Red River.”’ He had a 

rich fund of stories, and his vitality seemed unabated 

by time. We parted about midnight, and as he left 

me he said, with all the authority of age and experience : 

“ Life’s no’ worth a docken without a deal of devilment 
in it.” 

He had his youngest daughters with him—not for the 
whole evening however—and they, though strikingly 
different in their taste and conversation, shared his 
dominant quality: their vigour was abundant, perhaps 
even superabundant. And vigour is undoubtedly a 
Scottish characteristic. 

There have been many fashions of thought with 
regard to Scottish character. Scott and Stevenson were 
responsible for the idea that Scotland bred chiefly 
pawky Lowlanders and romantic Highlanders—Bailie 
Nicol Jarvies and Alan Breck Stewarts. Maclaren and 
Barrie superimposed a picture of piety, schism, and 
sentiment—Auld Licht Idylls, tears and Testaments 
beside the bonnie briar bush. Aberdeen and Harry 
Lauder confused the issue by suggesting that Scot- 
land’s chief product was reluctant comedians. Then 
Cronin remembered ‘‘ The House with the Green 
Shutters ” and showed a richly blooming urban sadism, 
and Lewis Grassic Gibbon followed with a brilliant 
picture of a country-side largely inhabited, in their own 
phrase, by “‘ coarse brutes.”’ 

A composite portrait of all this would show something 
much more unpleasant than the reality. The Scot has a 
natural bias towards excess—he can be excessively mean, 
he can also be fantastically prodigal—and all these authors, 
headlong in love with their themes, have stated them with 
unnecessary emphasis. Barrie’s sentiment is out of favour 
to-day, but Barrie is often no farther from the truth than 
Gibbon. In one respect, however, Barrie is definitely mis- 
leading as a guide to modern Scotland; the Kirk and its 
politics no longer enjoy the supremacy of interest indicated 
in his novels. I happened to be in our local post office 
last Saturday when the bundle of weekly papers was 
delivered ; there were three copies of the British Weekly 
and thirty of the News of the World. 

HE declining influence of the Kirk is a serious phenome- 
non. For more than three hundred years it ruled 
Scotland with a rod of iron—or rather with a cat-o’- 

nine-tails, for its nature was schismatic—and repression so 
prolonged and so severe may have astonishing reactions. 
John Knox rewrote the national motto as ‘‘ Nemo impune 
juvabit,”” and for generations Scotsmen thought it more 
respectable to say ‘“‘ no’’ than to say “‘ yes.” There were 
exceptions of course, and Scottish exceptions are liable to 
be ostentatious ; but the Kirk’s discipline was generally 
unquestioned. Then the Industrial Revolution brought 
temporary wealth to what had been a poor country, and easy 
wealth, in alliance with the Kirk, built multitudes of hideous 
tenements, banks and railway stations, and kept the people 
quiet. But the pursuit of wealth is no longer so easy a game, 
and the Kirk is losing its hold. What is to take its place ? 

A good many people see hope in a renascence of national 
feeling. Self-government might supply the impetus neces- 
sary to develop new industries to replace the dying incre- 
ment of coal and iron; a national consciousness, with power 
to do its will, might save the depopulated Highlands from 
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becoming a wetter Switzerland; and political indepen- 
dence, with these encouragements, might contrive a new 
purposive discipline—not communist or fascist discipline 
however, for Scotland does not take kindly to perversions. 

Let me hark back to my Forfarshire farmer, his daughters 

and the novelists. The quality common to all of them 
—with one exception perhaps—is vigour. And that is the 
typical Scottish quality ; not sair een, as Crosland cruelly 
suggested, nor couthiness, nor pawkiness, nor sadism, nor 
brutality, but vigour. There is no need to examine the 
lives of famous men to discover the truth of this assertion ; 
you can perceive it in everyday conversation and normal 
argument. Iam always afraid to argue in England, because 
there, if you raise your voice, people think you are being 
rude and the argument dies in gelid disapproval. But an 
argument without shouting is like an egg without salt, 
and in Scotland we habitually season dialectic with stamp- 
ing and roaring. And in Scotland the dying art of conversa- 
tion has still a fine nocturnal life. 

REMEMBER the first time I met Compton Mackenzie. 
We were in an hotelin the West. There had been a ceilidh, 
and after the singers had gone the conversationalists 

remained. At eleven o’clock perhaps a dozen of us sat 
together and talked of Gaelic poetry, and the Clearances, 
and the ruin of inshore fishing, and the Highland regiments 
and so forth. At two o’clock several people, rather shame- 
faced, retired. Between three and four o’clock there 
were further defections. At six o’clock there remained 
Mackenzie, a large red-kilted man from one of the Outer 
Isles, and myself; and at six o’clock I also recalled the 
existence of beds. We opened the door and looked out 
into pitch darkness and driving rain. I was staying in a 
cottage some two or three hundred yards away. Mackenzie 
and the Islander anxiously inquired if I could find my way 
home. I answered very firmly that I could. For with the 
slightest encouragement—or rather in the absence of posi- 
tive discouragement—they would have come with me and 
continued talking till dawn. 

Fortunately for Scotland this furor Caledoniensis, which 

I take it is a Celtic or even Pictish heritage, is often qualified 
by Norse blood, with its burden of sound common sense. 
(I am Norse myself, and know what I am talking about.) 
Aberdeen however, the most sensible town in Britain, 
probably derives its mundane wisdom from Flemish 
ancestors. Aberdeen is the cleanest town I have ever seen 
and, I think, the most efficiently conducted. Even the 
weather is better than you would expect—lI have an abid- 
ing memory of glorious autumn days—but despite this 
encouragement the people have less joviality than you 
will find beneath the myriad black umbrellas of Glasgow. 


ORTH of Aberdeen is the stiffest, starkest, stubbornest 
people in the country—the people of Buchan. Their 
speech has the sound of rocks trundled down the bed 

of a mountain-burn in spate, and their Poet Laureate—whom 
they continually quote and truly love—is Charles Murray. 
For a pretty contrast to Buchan go to the island of Barra ; 
here, despite poverty, there is more laughter and gaiety 
than anywhere else in Scotland. The people are Catholics 
of the old stock—crofters and deep-sea sailors—and even 
the fairies are all beneficent here. A year ago the best joke 
of the season was made by a foreigner—a Sassenach or a 
Paisley man, I forget which. He said he didn’t believe in 
God and a future life. The old woman who reported this 
ripe absurdity laughed till she was sore; so did everybody 
else ; and the atheist caused vast amusement. 

Of the natural beauties of Scotland there is little need 
to speak, except perhaps to say that the best of them can 
only be visited on foot or by boat. They are secretive, like 
a certain element in the nature of the people. I think again 
of my Forfarshire farmer and his remark about the docken 
and the deal of devilment ; and I remember that in the 
early summer I took a copy of Joyce’s ‘‘ Ulysses’ to an 
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Edinburgh bookshop and left it there to be fitted with a 
respectable eighteenth century calf binding. A few days 
later I called to inquire how it was getting on, and was 
told it had been stolen. It had been left on the counter 
for half an hour or so, and during that time some customer 
had put it into his pocket and walked off with it. 

Now the bookshop is a very good bookshop; none of 
your commercial places where you can buy anything from 
gardening dictionaries to ham-frills, but a scholarly place 
frequented only by learned and apparently respectable 
people. You could leave a pound note on the counter 
without any fear of it disappearing. But ‘“‘ Ulysses ’’ fell 
among thieves. I like to think that he went off in a 
professorial overcoat ; or was privily slipped into a brief- 
case by a distinguished person from Parliament House; or 
that he is now hiding—he and the deplorable Mr. Bloom— 
behind the exegetical shelves in a country manse. I think 
you would find a lot of amusement if you searched the 
secret places of ali the respectable libraries in Scotland. 


THIS SCOTLAND BUSINESS 


My Scotland. 


By William Power. 7s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 


“| KNEW in my heart that most of them wrote badly,” 
says Yeats of the Irish poets who at one time 
interested him. ‘‘ Yet such a desire for Irish poetry 

was in all our minds that I kept on saying, not only to 

others but to myself, that most of them wrote well or all 
but well.’’ This causes one to hesitate before condemning 
without some sort of examination the seemingly extravagant 
belief which Mr. Power shares with so many others in the 
geniuses of the self-styled ‘‘ Scottish Renaissance.”’ ‘‘ No 
wonder we have so many poets in Scotland,’ exclaims Mr. 

Power in his enthusiasm, after describing a sunset, and 

(while there he may be referring to the one or two poets of 

the past), a tone of enthusiastic, but on the face of it 

outrageous, optimism runs through the whole of his ‘‘ My 

Scotland.” 

A good deal of the book is just journalism. The initial 
“geographical ’’ chapters represent a _ working-off of 
enthusiasm. Mr. Power is better towards the end of the 
book, where, after some Lambishness in the intermediate 
chapters, he becomes more serious—especially in the 
chapter on Scottish Literature with which he finishes. 
There one is aware of a critical faculty not completely 
swamped, though working its way against heavy odds. 
Even throughout the book Mr. Power occasionally says a 
critical thing. 

He is at his worst, perhaps, when he advocates the closer 
contact of Glasgow and Edinburgh through a “ swagger 
hydro” built between them, with a “‘ super golf-course,” 
on which ‘ideas might be exchanged.’”’ One had not 
before associated golf-courses with the “‘ exchange of ideas ” 
and Matthew Arnold. Elsewhere there is a remarkable 
passage in which the origins of the ‘“‘ Scottish Renaissance ”’ 
are laid at the door of the Glasgow Scotch comedians: that 
might well be. 

But Mr. Power has some fine things to say of the Mass 
Mind and of other effects of industrialism. He sees in 
Scotland, as everywhere else, the dissolution of the 
“organic community,’ the traditional patterns broken 
up by the sudden Machine Age, and (perhaps he sees this 
also) that satisfactory patterns to replace these cannot 
be improvised. What then is the source of Mr. Power’s 
optimism ? Everything that was distinctively Scottish in 
Scottish life, as everything English in English life, and 
everything European, is being blotted out and by the 
same processes. Yet Mr. Power is somehow aware of 
great Scottish novelists, dramatists, poets (he adduces lists 
of them) springing up. Glasgow itself (Mr. Power is a 
Glasgow man) is become a “ literary centre.’’ This is to 
lose all sense of fact. 

Not that, even if the position were hopeless, one would 
be justified in ceasing to be interested. If one values what 
is still alive of Scottish life, and the Scottishness in one, 
represented in literature by Dunbar, Henryson, the Ballads 
and Burns, one is impelled to take some sort of desperate 
action against its destruction. The question is what sort of 
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action would be most effective in the circumstances. The 
destructive processes have themselves generated a sort of 
resistance in a heightened Scottish self-consciousness, 
Mr. Power is for resurrecting the Celtic past, for example, 
though unfortunately less of it could now be dug up out of 
the West Highland present than out of the British Museum, 
What seems most urgent is that an astringent criticism 
should be got started. There is an attempt at a modem 
Scottish literature (though there is no longer a living 
vernacular to write it in). Certain of this work which 
seems to exhibit healthy qualities should be separated 
out and given the critical attention it requires—some of 
the work of Mr. Grieve or of Mr. Ian Macpherson perhaps, 
A disproportionate amount of critical labour seems now 
essential if the mind is to be freed to create. —_John Speirs 


SCOTLAND IN TEN DAYS. By J. J. Bell. 5s. (Harrap.) 
From office back to office again and a fortnight of Scot- 
land in the interval—these are the standardised conditions 
which this guide is designed to meet. In so far as Scotland 
can be done in the time and there are appetites indomit- 
able enough for such a marathon, this book supplies a useful 
literary equivalent for the charabanc-conductor’s comments 
on the scenery and antiquities slipping cinematically by. 
Four days are allowed for travelling there and back, and 
the rest are apportioned that unfortunate country as 
follows: first and second days, Edinburgh and Abbots- 
ford; third, Fife, Stirling and Perth; fourth and fifth, 
Aberdeenshire ; sixth, the Moray Coast and hinterland; 
seventh, Inverness and -Ross and Cromarty (phew !); 
eighth, the Caledonian Canal, the Arisaig Coast and Oban ; 
ninth, Mull, Loch Lomond and Glasgow; and tenth, the 
Trossachs, Firth of Clyde and a slice of Galloway. All the 
various itineraries are mapped out according to bus, rail- 
way and steamer time-tables, and it is only fair to add that 
it is all quite voluntary, and one is free to fall by the way- 
side or miss out the midge-belt if one feels like it. 
Personally—and this is directed at the book’s raison 
d@’étve—I believe in absorbing rather than merely seeing, 
and if I were conditioned to a fortnight in Scotland I would 
rather spend it in one chosen spot than see a top-gear 
summary of the entire Highland anthology. Scotland is 
a lovely and moving country, and since one has only a 
certain capacity and rate of assimilation for landscape as 
for everything else, to gallop through it as though it were 
a snack-bar is exhausting, humourless and useless. No 
doubt it is natural enough to wish to see as much as one 
can in a regrettably limited time, but to stuff oneself with 
Scotland will lead as surely to a modifying of the apprecia- 
tion as did those surfeits of lampreys that accounted for so 
many of our earlier royalty. A. C. Frost 


SCOTLAND FOR EVERYMAN. 
(Dent.) 

A guide-book after all is a piece of informative map- 
reading, and its purpose to rearrange the panorama into 
the sequence. There should be a sharp distinction between 
guide-books and books of travel. The ceaseless substitu- 
tion of words for reality seems somehow to thrive more 
malignantly in this field than in any other, and no matter 
where we go we have probably been conditioned long 
before in regard to some aspects of the place by the criminal 
““ word-pictures ’’ of a kodak-minded globe-trotter. Luckily 
this is not always quite true, and in so far as we have been 
led to expect certain things, our expectation ends oftener 
in surprise than disillusion. 

Baedeker does not fall into this vulgar error, and Mr. 
H. A. Piehler, who is editor of the current Baedeker for 
Great Britain, naturally shows an equally sober regard for 
the unliterary fact. This handbook contains all that is 
necessary for the traveller in Scotland who does not wish 
to have his mind made up for him or his eyes dictated to. 
It is arranged into twelve tours adapted to all means of 
locomotion, and contains twenty-four pages of Bartholo- 
mew’s contoured map of Scotland on a scale of twelve miles 
to the inch. For half a crown this is excellent value, and 
no one wanting a light, handy and unobtrusive guide can 
do better in the book market than lay in a copy of this for 
his better piloting through that much-contoured country. 


By H. A. Piehler. 2s. 6d. 
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CONTEMPORARY SCOTTISH POETRY 


THE BOOKMAN 


by Edwin Muir 


HE difficulty about Scottish poetry is one“of definition. 
Ever since the seventeenth century Scotland has 
produced two kinds of poetry—Scottish poetry, and 

poetry written in English by men of Scottish birth. 
Before James VI went to London at England’s invitation 
this division did not exist. The Reformation, being part 
of an international movement, had helped it is true to 
dilute Scotland’s national characteristics ; Knox was the 
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first Scotsman to write English prose. But Scotland’s 
first English poet, Drummond of Hawthornden, came 
later, after the union of the crowns. Dunbar, Henryson 
and Gavin Douglas were Scottish in a sense that Burns 
and Scott could not be. They used the Scots language 
in the same way as the English poets were later to use 
theirs—that is, as a means potentially capable of sustaining 
all the forms of poetry, from the most simple up to the most 
complicated and ambitious. Gavin Douglas translated 
the Eneid, and that he should have attempted such a 
task shows how different was his attitude to the language 
from that of any Scottish poet after James VI. Verse 
translation into Scots since then has been confined mainly 
to versions of the Psalms and Heine’s simpler lyrics. . 

The effectual reason for this great change, I think, was 
Scotland’s loss of her separate nationality. Dunbar, 
Henryson and Douglas wrote as members of an independent 
society, with a civilisation of its own, and their poetry 
therefore touched the aspects of that civilisation at many 
widely separated points. Burns’s poetry touched the life 
of a single class—the class which was farthest removed 
from the centre of national life, and therefore capable of 
continuing without alteration long after that centre ceased 
to exist. He was in the tradition of peasant poetry ; 
Dunbar and Henryson were in the full poetic tradition of 
their time. Consequently, although Burns is a greater 
poet than either, his poetry compared to theirs is simple in 
feeling and restricted in scope. The change that took 
place in Scottish poetry after the union of the crowns 
was really a change from a full poetic tradition to a local 
one. 

This brief historical excursus is necessary before one 
can understand the present position of Scottish poetry. 
Almost all Scots poetry since Burns has been local in 
setting, simple in feeling, and has dealt with a few restricted 
themes, mostly picked from the life of the country-side 
and the small towns. At its best this poetry has a great 
natural spontaneity ; at its worst it is either literary, like 


Stevenson’s verse, or helplessly sentimental. Charles 
Murray’s ‘‘ Hamewith’’ and Violet Jacobs’s ‘“‘ Songs of 
Angus” contain some of the best folk-poetry written in 
the present century. Miss Marion Angus’s talent is more 
dubious, and the titles of some of her collections of lyrics, 
such as “‘ Sun and Candlelight ” and ‘‘ The Tinker’s Road,” 
give a fair idea of her facile and romantic imagination, 
which has not the home-spun strength of the peasant’s, 
She has used folk-poetry as the basis of an art-form, and 
although the result is at times exquisite, it is also some- 
what thin, like a country wine extracted from harmless 
and ordinary herbs. Another poet who has tried to give 
a romantic polish to folk emotion is Mr. Lewis Spence. 
“Plumes of Time” is written in what the author calls 
““Gentleman’s Scots’’—a language gathered both from 
medieval Scots and local dialect, with a slight admixture 
of the spoken speech of modern Edinburgh. The result 
is decoratively pleasing, though too fragile to bear the strain 
of intense poetic creation; being highly coloured, it 
produces the effect of excellently applied rouge. The face 
that this composition clothes is that of a Scottish peasant 
girl, and this juxtaposition gives Mr. Spence’s poetry an 
unusual piquancy. It recalls simultaneously the kailyard 
and the green-room, and makes one feel that an unimagin- 
able marriage is about to be consummated. But the union 
never takes place, or at best illegitimately. Mr. Spence’s 
combination of staid sentiment and luscious diction is to 
be found in a good deal of modern Scottish poetry, and 
must spring from something in the national character. 
I imagine it can be traced to the breakdown of Calvinism, 
which is complete enough at present to enable poets to be 
free with words, but not with their emotions. ‘‘ Plumes 
of Time ”’ was really, I think, a protest against the exclusive 
dominance of the folk-song tradition; but being only a 
formal protest, in every sense, it was not effective. The 
author however has an excellent sense of form. 

It is Hugh M‘Diarmid who has changed all this. He 
started with the reasonable assumption that if Scots was 
to be a language for poetry, it must be capable of expressing 
every shade of thought and emotion as clearly as English 
or French. Before this could be done the vocabulary had 
to be broadened and refurbished. So he plunged into 
Jamieson’s Dictionary and emerged with what later became 
known as synthetic Scots. It was a rough-and-ready way 
of fashioning a language, and some of the confusion of its 
birth still adheres to the result. But though that is arti- 
ficial, like Mr. Spence’s diction, it has far more toughness 
and a far wider range, and M‘Diarmid has shown in a 
succession of volumes that it is capable of dealing with a 
great number of feelings and ideas which have been lost 
to Scottish poetry. His first two volumes, ‘‘ Sangschaw ” 
and “‘ Penny Wheep,’”’ were mainly collections of short 
lyrics, exquisite in rhythm, individual in mood and not in 
the least in the Burns tradition. They were followed by a 
long, semi-philosophical poem called “A Drunk Man 
Looks at the Thistle,’’ which is probably his finest work, 
and I think one of the most remarkable poems of the time. 
It is a farrago, but one expects a farrago from a drunk 
man; and the psychological transitions, from drunk to 
sober, from drunk to more drunk, are managed with great 
skill. His next poem, “ To Circumjack Cencrastus,’’ was 
even longer, but not quite so successful, being very careless 
in execution ; it contained however some fine satire and 
a few lovely lyrics. This was followed by ‘‘ Scots Un- 
bound” which, except for one or two poems that are 
probably better than anything else he has written, lacks the 
vigour and daring of his earlier work. His latest volume, 
“Stony Limits,”’ is partly experimental and partly propa- 
gandist, being divided between adventures in new forms of 
English, which are not very successful, and hymns proclaim- 
ing the triumph of Communism and Social Credit, which 
are vigorous but prosaic. As a transitional work this 
volume is interesting enough; but it has none of the 
intrinsic virtue of M‘Diarmid’s early poetry, in which 
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incongruous elements were united in the most daring and 
natural way. The incongruities are still here, but they 
are not united. 

This is not the place to estimate Hugh M‘Diarmid’s 
poetry, nor the time, for his latest work is obviously tran- 
sitional. But it would hardly be denied, I think, that he 
is the most gifted poet in Scots since Burns. A more 
pressing question is whether the language in which he writes 
is actually, as it claims to be, a language able to sustain all 
the forms and degrees of poetry ; for on the answer to that 
question depends one’s hopes for the future of Scots poetry. 
M‘Diarmid himself has shown that he can use this language, 
and that in his hands it is capable of astonishing force and 
variety. It would be too much to say that he uses it with 
sureness ; the language is too young. But I think he has 
shown that with good fortune, that is with assistance from 
other poets, present and future, it can be consolidated and 
win a place for itself. If something like that does not 
happen, then it is hard to see any future for Scots poetry ; 
for the old folk-tradition cannot linger on for ever, since 
Scotland is not exclusively a country of cottars’ houses and 
towns like Kirriemuir. Scots poetry was moribund ; Hugh 


THE ROUMANIANS 


A History of the Roumanians: from Roman Times to 
the Completion of Unity. 


By R. W. Seton-Watson. With 16 plates in half-tone and 
amap. 596 pp. 25s. (Cambridge University Press.) 


R. SETON-WATSON’S book is, as the author points 
out, the first full and complete history of Roumania 
to appear in English. It is very welcome, for the 

country’s chequered history is both interesting and moving, 
and we in England tend rather to disregard the great diffi- 
culties which attended the birth of such Balkan countries 
as Roumania after the collapse of the Turkish Empire. And 
we are equally prone to forget that the Roumanians consti- 
tute a definite and quite a large nation, even though their 
existence as a separate entity has only come to be realised 
of recent years. 

The first chapter of the book deals with the earliest 
races and cultures which were established in what is to-day 
Roumania. At this early date however the intrusive peoples, 
such as Slavs or Magyars, who came from the East, seem 
to be of more importance than other elements, and they 
played an important part in the population of the land 
which was later to be Roumania. 

The second chapter deals with the development of 
principalities in the region, more especially in Transylvania, 
Moldavia and Wallachia, in the fourteenth and following 
centuries. The author shows with the greatest clarity 
how these were doomed to a sad future, not only because 
of the secondary quality of most of the rulers, but also 
because of the system of election, every member of the 
royal house being eligible, and a civil war resulting in 
practically every instance in order to establish the selec- 
tion. This portion of the book, though it tells of all the 
events in detail, does not give the reader a very clear idea 
of the social conditions of the time, and in view of the fact 
that the most important branch of Christianity in Roumania 
from that time on was the Orthodox, and that the culture 
of Moldavia and Wallachia was essentially Byzantine, more 
attention should have been paid to the Byzantine world 
and to relations with Constantinople. Though the later 
Paleologue Empire was insignificant in size and played 
but a small réle in the history of events outside its own area, 
its influence on culture was far wider than is often admitted. 
Byzantium was still one of the main centres of civilised 
life, and the part that she played in the formation of Balkan 
art and culture was immense. The fundamentally Byzan- 
tine character of Roumanian art is at once obvious to the 
most casual observer. 

It is however relations with the West that interest 


M‘Diarmid has wakened some hope for it ; and that, apart 
altogether from his intrinsic poetic gifts, makes him a 
uniquely important figure in contemporary Scottish litera- 
ture. Two other poets, William Jeffrey and William 
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Soutar, who have written mainly in English, have recently 
adopted Scots as their language, though whether this is a 
permanent policy it is hard to say. In any case their 
Scots is excellent, and not in the least influenced by 
Burns. 

These two poets bring me to the second class of poetry— 
that written by poets of Scottish birth in English. This 
class obviously seems to belong to English poetry; for in 
poetry tradition means almost everything. The poetry of 
Mr. Jeffrey and Mr. Soutar could not have been written, 
I think, by a Southern Englishman, but then neither could 
Wordsworth’s. They are both poets of genuine inspiration 
but uneven execution, who would have achieved a greater 
reputation had they written less. I could add other names 
to theirs if I were writing about Anglo-Scots poetry ; but 
the main question in Scottish poetry is at present the 
language question ; and in any case a catalogue would be 
of no use to anybody. 


by David Talbot Rice 


Mr. Seton-Watson most, and he treats very interestingly 
with the swing of Western friendship which alternates 
between Hungary and Poland. Yet both these powers 
proved weak allies before the Turkish menace, and in spite 
of the gallant efforts of such leaders as John Hunyadi and 
Stephen the Great, the fate of Eastern Europe was sealed. 
Soon after 1500 Moldavia and Wallachia were little more 
than vassal states of Turkey, though Transylvania always 
remained more in the Western sphere of influence. Yet 
this fate was well deserved. The states of Christendom 
could never present a united front, and even with the Turks 
at the very door, the boyars and nobles of the Eastern 
region, and of Hungary also, seemed more concerned with 
keeping the peasantry in check than with resisting the 
enemy. The history of the later fifteenth and the sixteenth 
centuries is far from inspiring, and one has more respect 
for the vigorous Turk than for the weakling and perfidious 
Christians. 

Affairs in the eastern region were in a sad condition for 


“the next century or so; only in Transylvania did the 


course of events seem more encouraging for the future of 
Roumania, and a triangular struggle between Russia, Austria 
and the declining Turkey in the eighteenth century gave 
an opportunity for national aspirations to make themselves 
felt. In 1848, the year of revolutions, independence and 
unity were achieved, though this success was due more 
to the part that Roumania played as a pawn in the political 
moves of the Great Powers than to the gallantry or energy 
of her own national leaders. It is to this period and to the 
intricate details of its history that Mr. Seton-Watson’s 
minute research is most suited, for the personalities, if they 
are not all already known, are in any case clear to us. 
When dealing with the earlier period, the author’s detailed 
treatment provides for those of us who were not already 
acquainted with the life of the age little more than a collec- 
tion of obscure names, few of which succeeded in impressing 
themselves on our memories. 

The last four chapters of the book deal with the events 
of the present century, and though records of these events 
have already been available for some time elsewhere, these 
chapters are nevertheless among the most valuable in the 
book. They show us the recent events in the light of the 
past, and that is really the only light which can make them 
fully clear. 

The book is very well produced, with good index and 
adequate map. Sixteen plates, mostly portraits of impor- 
tant personalities, add to the interest of the text, but it is 
a pity that the author did not include a short appendix 
giving us more detailed information about them, or at 
least note the sources of the illustrations. It is only in 
this respect that the scholarly accuracy and attention to 
detail which characterises Mr. Seton-Watson’s treatment 
falls short. 
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SIR THOMAS URQUHART OF CROMARTY, KNIGHT 


- by Francis Watson 


N the year of the world 5598—or, if you prefer it, in 
| A.D. 1651—Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty drew 
up his pedigree from the red earth of the beginning 
of things, and established himself in line the one hundred 
and forty-third descendant of Adam, and in succession the 
one hundred and fifty-third. That was the year of the 
wreck of Stuart hopes, and Urquhart, staunch Covenanter 
and enemy of the Presbyterians, had come from Cromarty 
to Worcester to take part in the last stand. When the 
“crowning mercy’’ was vouchsafed to Cromwell by a 
partial Providence, a certain house in Worcester was sacked 
by the victorious troops, and a quantity of papers thrown 
out into the street. They were the fruit of years of curious 
labour by Sir Thomas Urquhart—“‘ Christianus Presbytero- 
mastix ’’—who was himself taken prisoner. But in the 
following year, by Cromwell’s personal intervention, he was 
liberated on parole, and a friend enabled him to publish 
the fragmentary remains that had been picked up at 
Worcester. ‘“‘The Jewel” is the abbreviated title 
commonly given to this precious salvage which, with the 
celebrated translation of the first three books of Rabelais, 
constitutes nearly everything that survives of the work of 
the admirable Scot. 

If the seventeenth century could have brought itself to 
believe that any good thing could come out of Scotland, 
“The Jewel might have been recognised as the product 
of one of the most astonishing minds of the northern 
Renaissance. In his epistle ‘“‘to the honoured, noble 
translatour of Rabelais,’’ De la Salle wrote that— 

~ . Now we see 
All wit in Gascone and in Cromartie, 
Besides that Rabelais is conveigh’d to us, 
And that our Scotland is not barbarous.” 


But the legend of Scottish barbarism dies hard, and we still 
seem content to accept Urquhart’s Rabelais as an un- 
accountable miracle. 

The question is, as Humpty-Dumpty observed, which is 
to be master? And at the lowest estimate Urquhart 
is a master of words. The English tongue, said Nash, 
“swarmeth with the single money of monosyllables ”’ 
(‘‘ Christ’s Tears,’’ second edition), and he proceeded to 
remedy the matter in his own vigorous way. Urquhart 
also found the language at his disposal unequal to the 
gymnastic scope of his mind, and projected the following : 

“ Logopandecteison, or an Introduction to the Universal 

Language. Digested into these six several Books: Neau- 


dethaumata; Chrestasebeia; Cleronomaporia; Chryseo- 
mystes ; Neleodicastes ; Philoponauxesis.”’ 


The title of the second book will serve as an indication 
of the difficulties which Urquhart had to surmount before 
bringing any of his diverse schemes to fruition. It is 
amusing, but it is also pathetic : 

“‘ Chrestasebeia, or impious dealing of creditors, wherein the 
severity of the creditors of the author’s family is desired to be 
removed, as a main impediment to the production of this 


universal language, and publication of other no less consider- 
able pieces.”’ 


It is not without significance that Florio called his 
English-Italian dictionary ‘“‘A New Worlde of Words.” 
These Renaissance scholars launched themselves with all 
the zest of their brother colonisers upon the ocean of 
language, and brought home rich and fantastic cargoes. 
Not infrequently of course they were caught in the Sargasso 
Sea of Euphuism, and in his history of the life and death 
of the Admirable Crichton, Urquhart sometimes recalls 
Rabelais’s Limousin, ‘‘ who too affectedly did counterfeit 
the French language.’ More often, however, the racy 


enthusiasm, the vivid onomatopceia, and the rhythmic 
pattern of .his prose provoke a comparison with Nash’s 
“‘Unfortunate Traveller,’’ and make it clear that the 
translation of Rabelais was his natural task. He was 


undoubtedly helped in this tremendous exercise by the 
lexicographer Cotgrave, another of these verbally in- 
toxicated revellers, who included in his “ Dictionarie of 
the French and English Tongues ”’ (1611) a large number 
of uncommon terms taken from ‘ Pantagruel’’ and 
“Gargantua.” For certain obscure passages in the works 
of Rabelais, the egregious Cotgrave still remains the most 
reliable authority. 

The excellences and defects of Urquhart’s masterpiece, 
“the exuberant diversitie of his jovialissime entertain- 
ment,’”’ and the mishandling of the original which results 
from that exuberance, cannot here be discussed at large, 
It is sufficient to declare that in spite of its inaccuracies, in 
spite of its length of two hundred thousand words as com- 
pared with the one hundred and thirty thousand words of 
Rabelais, Urquhart’s translation of the first three books 
must still be considered the best rendering into any 
language of the work of the Reverent Rabbles (as Sir John 
Harington affectionately called him). A single passage 
from the thirteenth chapter of the ‘‘ Third Book ”’ will not 
only suggest the freedom with which Urquhart expanded 
the text, but will prove also that his fertility was not entirely 
polysyllabic. In this passage Rabelais provides nine 
characteristic noises of animals. Here is Urquhart with 
seventy-one : 

“The Philosopher ... was, notwithstanding his utter- 
most endeavours to free himself from all untoward Noises, 
surrounded and environ’d about so with the barking of Currs, 
bawling of Mastiffs, bleating of Sheep, prating of Parrots, 
tattling of Jackdaws, grunting of Swine, girning of Boars, 
yelping of Foxes, mewing of Cats, cheeping of Mice, squeakin 
of Weasils, croaking of Frogs, crowing of Cocks, kekling of 
Hens, calling of Partridges, chanting of Swans, chattering of 
Jays, peeping of Chickens, singing of Larks, creaking of Geese, 
chirping of Swallows, clucking of Moorfowls, cucking of 
Cuckows, bumbling of Bees, rammage of Hawks, chirming 
of Linets, croaking of Ravens, screeching of Owls, wicking of 
Pigs, gushing of Hogs, curring of Pigeons, grumbling of 
Cushet-doves, howling of Panthers, curkling of Quails, chirping 
of Sparrows, crackling of Crows, nuzzing of Camels, wheening 
of Whelps, buzzing of Dromedaries, mumbling of Rabets, 
cricking of Ferrets, humming of Wasps, mioling of Tygers, 
bruzzing of Bears, sussing of Kitnings, clamring of Scarfes, 
whimpring of Fullmarts, boing of Buffalos, warbling of 
Nightingales, quavering of Meavises, drintling of Turkies, 
coniating of Storks, frantling of Peacocks, clattering of Mag- 
pies, murmuring of Stock-doves, crouting of Cormorants, 
cigling of Locusts, charming of Beagles, guarring of Puppies, 
snarling of Messens, rantling of Rats, guerieting of Apes, 
snuttering of Monkies, pioling of Pelicans, quecking of Ducks, 
yelling of Wolves, roaring of Lions, neighing of Horses, crying 
of Elephants, hissing of Serpents, and wailing of Turtles ; 
that he was much more troubled than if he had been in the 
middle of the Crowd at the Fair of Fontenoy or Niort."’ 

With Fontenoy and Niort we are unmistakably back 
with Rabelais, and the library of Cromarty gives place 
to the Poitevin pastoral. Yet Rabelais would have made 
a good friend of Urquhart, and he would have been happy 
in that remote northern library, of which the owner wrote 
that ‘‘ there were not three books therein, which were not 
of mine owne purchase, and all of them together, in the 
order wherein I had ranked them, compiled like to a com- 
pleat nosegay of flowers, which, in my travels, I had 
gathered out of the gardens of above sixteen several king- 
doms.’”’ For Urquhart, in those early years of which we 
know so tantalisingly little, had been as great a “‘ lover of 
peregrination ’’ as Pantagruel, or as that Admirable Crichton 
whom he delighted to honour. 

And we may be sure that Rabelais was ready with a 
welcome in the Plutonic kingdom to which Baif consigned 
him after death as an entertainer of the shades. For 
the laughter which attended the birth of Rabelais’s brood 
of giants was heard again at the death of Sir Thomas 
Urquhart. Exiled in France, secure from Presbyterians and 
creditors, he took such a fit of laughing when he heard of 
the Restoration of Charles II that he expired therewith. 
Car le rive est le propre de homme. 
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SCOTLAND AND THE ARTS 


by Hugh M‘Diarmid 


COTTISH arts remain almost wholly derivative 
and constitute for the most part only very 
subordinate branches of their English counter- 

parts. England not only has an overwhelming monopoly 
of influence in Scotland to the virtual exclusion of 
separate affiliations with Continental tendencies, but 
the centralisation of journalism and book-publishing in 
London makes Scotland culturally as provincial and 
dependent as Manchester or Liverpool. Whatever else 
it may have done, the Anglo-Scottish symbiosis has 
not proved stimulating to the Scottish spirit in the 
sphere of the arts. Our post-Union achievements are 
significantly poor in comparison with those of our pre- 
Union times. The further it has gone the more marked 
this disaster has been. The only way out would seem 
to be a complete reversal of the process. Certainly 
nothing is to be gained by hailing all our geese as swans, 
as is the tendency in many quarters to-day as a 
result ot the general misconception of the aims of the 
Nationalist Movement, especially among most of the 
so-called Nationalists themselves. 

Young Scottish artists of all kinds are drawn to 
London and become almost entirely subdued to the 
general art modes and material of the South. As in 
literature—where the entire Scottish contribution could 
be excised without impairing one iota the course of 
English literature, so in all the other arts the Scottish 
contributors have remained minor figures with little or 
no personal, and no really national effect of the slightest 
consequence on the course of development. The fact 
that Scottish traditions and psychology are radically 
different from the English, and that it cannot be main- 
tained that the Scots are so intellectually and spiritually 
inferior to their Southern neighbours as this discrepancy 
in creative influence would suggest, means that the 
explanation lies elsewhere ; in the general misdirection, 
handicapping and inappropriate relationships imposed 
on Scottish genius by the overriding factors involved 
in Scotland’s connection with England. I do not 
propose to go into that far-reaching consideration here, 
nor into the distribution of money question, save to say 
that our poor people are the reliquary of our national 
spirit, and our wealthier classes devoid of it almost in 
proportion to their financial standing. 


T is enough to cite a few of the more elementary facts. 
If the recent International P.E.N. Congress in Scotland 
marked Scotland’s determination to re-emerge on the 

cultural map of Europe as a separate entity, it must also 
have shown up in a devastating way to the eyes of the 
foreign visitors the distance that has to be traversed before 
that commendable aspiration becomes a substantive 
achievement. With the exception of the quarterly Modern 
Scot, Scotland to-day—although it has two separate 
languages, Gaelic and Scots (which is a sister language to 
English and no mere dialect)—has no cultural organs. 
Scottish authors are mainly dependent on the English 
periodicals, publishers and public, and have to conform 
accordingly. But for this the work of many of our younger 
novelists and other writers would be far more veridically 
Scottish. James Bridie is not a dramatist comparable to 
Synge or O’Casey, and (perhaps this is the reason) he is 
proportionately less national. We are suffering from a 
time-lag too; thinking mainly in terms of old rural Scot- 
land and little in terms of our modern urban life. The 
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Socialist movement produced nothing that was not 
culturally negligible. John Davidson came nearer to our 
modern life than any of our subsequent writers have done. 
Any so-called ‘‘ realism ’’ we have developed is a mere 
belated naturalistic convention which nowhere approaches 
the realities of Scottish life. Scottish history, literature 
and Scottish affairs generally are not included in the 
curricula of our schools ; despite the efforts of the Scottish 
Vernacular Movement, no attention is paid to the teaching 
of Scots; and even in the Gaelic-speaking areas Gaelic 
instruction suffers from being given through the hopelessly 
disabling medium of English. A like abandonment of the 
native tongue, and a like relegation or complete disregard 
of national subjects of all kinds, has never taken place in 
any other country in the world. The Scottish educational 
system used to be regarded as the finest in the world; it 
derived its character from the profound conviction that 
education was in itself a good thing apart from vocational 
uses, and the preparedness of Scottish parents to make 
enormous sacrifices to secure it for their children, irrespec- 
tive of what their subsequent réles in life might be. That 
spirit has disappeared; the basis of the old system has 
been completely transformed—for the worse. Even our 
universities have practically ceased to be universities in 
any true sense of the term, and become mere technical 
schools and training colleges for certain occupations. The 
effort to raise funds for a Lectureship in Scottish Literature 
in Edinburgh University, made in connection with the Sir 
Walter Scott Centenary, evoked only a miserable and 
entirely inadequate response. (I would not have contri- 
buted a farthing to it myself, knowing with whom the 
appointment would have lain and what type of man would 
have got the job.) But if that Lecturership, had it been 
established, had done no more for Scottish Literature than 
the Chair in Glasgow University, its absence is small cause 
for any lament. Money is not lacking in other directions. 
The Edinburgh School of Art is a vastly wealthy body ; 
but it seems incapable of devising any means of developing 
the creative spirit, and relapses on the production of slick 
commercial work of no particular value of any sort, let 
alone any distinctive national character. The activities 
of the Scottish National Academy of Music in Glasgow, and 
Professor Whittaker’s Chair in Glasgow University, have 
been similarly unproductive. The one produces art- 
teachers,, not artists; the other music-teachers, not 
composers. In the Edinburgh Chair of Music, with all his 
great qualities, Professor Tovey has been a cuckoo in the 
nest, exerting anything but a Scottish influence. The Chair 
of Fine Arts in Edinburgh University has been dilettante 
and mainly antiquarian, except for a brief period under 
Professor Herbert Read, when it did set most of our self- 
esteemed cognoscenti by the ears. Our satirical faculty in 
the work of the late Dyke White and of Coia and others 
has produced merely local work and no graphic equivalent 
to Burns in satire. The Rev. Charles Warr, the Dean of 
the Thistle, recently declared that we were at the dawning 
of Scottish ecclesiastical art. It is perhaps more evident 
from his particular vantage point. The Scottish Episcopal 
Church alone seems to have paid much attention to the 
development of a distinctively national ecclesiastical art. 
The modern influence of the Roman Catholic Church has 
been all in a lamentably anti-esthetic direction. 


HE Carnegie Trust has failed to encourage creative 

activities of any kind—although in America, for example, 

its counterpart subsidises poets. In architecture Charles 
Macfarlane had to leave Scotland to exercise a profound 
modernist influence on recent building all over the Continent 
(a change which has failed to have the slightest reper- 
cussions in his native country). The Scottish traditions 
themselves, admirably adapted to the character and 
coloration of the country, have given way to quite in- 
appropriate English brick constructions and bungaloiditis 
generally. We have no distinctive tradition in furniture 
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or furnishings or in any of the applied arts. The pro- 
visions in connection with the McCaig Memorial at Oban 
for the production ad infinitum of statues of the testator’s 
family were set aside by the legal authorities ; but so far 
as public money is spent on paintings in Scotland it is 
largely in a like direction—on the portraits of-the countless 
provosts and baillies which glut our public galleries. And 
even then the commissions are entrusted, not to the local 
artists, but to fashionable London painters. In other 
directions recent developments have been mostly of an 
arty-crafty kind. The immensely popular (if less in Scot- 
land than outside it) Hebridean Songs of the late Mrs. 
Kennedy-Fraser and her collaborator, the Rev. Kenneth 
MacLeod of Gigha, were simply the superimposition of an 
alien technique on the Gaelic originals. The Orpheus 
Choir and the Musical Festival Movement have both 
happily declined from the immense vogue they had a while 
back; they too were concerned with a bastard art and 
never with genuine creative developments. The evolution 
of Scottish music (save in the work of its one composer 
of genius, Francis George Scott) has neither addressed 
itself to its real problems (which are not the slick adapta- 
tion of foreign techniques but the evolution of authentic 
Scottish techniques—the refusal to leave the major initia- 
tive elsewhere—and the erection of art-song on old folk- 
song basis, or ab ovo on the motifs of our actual life to-day) 
nor acquired an adequate knowledge of what our people 
have done in the past—in for example the Ceol Mor, or 
“big ’’ pipe-music. Even those most concerned with 
piping have no thought of resuming this great tradition, but 
are content with tuney degenerate stuff. The cult of the 
clarsach is a mere waste of time, an irredeemable futility. 
The tapestry-weaving of the late Skeoch Cumming and 
his associates is another arty-crafty concern, with no 
relationship to creative art; the Gaelic ornamentalism 
and pseudo-mythological work of John Duncan and others 
falls into the same category. So does the revival of 
Scottish country dancing—or contrée dancing, to give it 
its proper name. It is only the gymnastic mimicry of old 
emotions of our people which embodied themselves in 
these forms ; real creative work would be to find effective 
and exsthetically comparable dance-forms to embody con- 
temporary feelings. A Scottish ballet comparable to the 
Russian (though the “ Highland Fling ’’ propensity and 
general dramatic quality of native Scottish life suggest 
the right material) is inconceivable. Scottish dancing as 
a whole has been abominably occluded by jazz on the 
one hand, and on the other by the competitive spirit exem- 
plified in the bemedalled exhibitors at so-called Highland 
gatherings. 


HE one sculptor of nation size—and more than nation 
size—we have ever produced, James Pittendreigh Mac- 
Gillivray, has suffered from the lack of financial facilita- 

tion for the big classic works in public statuary for which his 
genius was best fitted, and has unfortunately had to confine 
himself for the most part to minor pieces. He is an 


BLIND MEN CROSSING A BRIDGE. By Susan Miles. 10s. 
(Constable.) 

If this were not a very pretentious book, no publisher 
would have had the courage to offer to the public—or even 
perhaps to the reviewers—eight hundred pages of such 
confused and monotonous gloom. Somewhere at the back 
of somebody’s mind must have lurked the hope that people 
would be intimidated into calling it ‘“‘ great.” Perhaps 
they will be. There is no easier or safer method of neglect. 

Scarcely any characters in this “ story of three genera- 
tions ’’ are capable of meeting the most commonplace 
catastrophes without grovelling, staggering, slavvering and 
mumbling, or of committing the most quotidian pecca- 
dilloes without losing their wits and thinking themselves 
eternally damned. Even the lunatics I have known have 
more sense of proportion than Miss Miles’s protagonists. 

All this would not matter a fig if Miss Miles were a great 
architect of frenzy like Strindberg or Dostoievsky. But 
she is not. It is true that among contemporary novels 
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isolated phenomenon, with no apparent disciple or suc. 
cessor. A striking feature in any consideration of mcdem 
Scottish arts is the absence of any emergence in this sphere 
of that scientific and constructional genius which has 
been one of Scotland’s main contributions to the world, 
and which should surely have fitted us to excel in modernist 
art. We are a race of great engineers who are cutting no 
figure in the Machine Art era; we are a race of meta- 
physicians singularly inconspicuous in the development of 
abstract art; we are an energetic and enterprising people 
inexplicably backward in artistic experimentation. This 
seems to be due to our unconsciousness of our national 
historical réle and characteristics—or at least to our failure 
to bring these up to date and translate them effectively 
into the terms, not of their stereotyped bearings, but of the 
various arts, properly approached with a ‘‘ knowledge of 
our own time.’”’ An almost incredible lack of knowledge of 
or interest in our own past accounts for this; we are almost 
wholly devacinées; our aggressive ‘‘ wha’s-like-us-ism” 
denotes an inferiority complex of the worst description. 


'HE great lag in Gaelic and Scots scholarship is only now 
beginning to be made up; but a vast amount of work, a 
veritable kulturkampf, remains to be accomplished be- 

fore even an effective minority of our people can be put in 
possession of this dual spiritual birthright. The official 
Nationalist movement is a very superficial, unScottish 
and quite uncultural thing—a mere local variation of the 
current political staple, sedulously avoiding all funda- 
mental considerations. The remarkable proliferation of 
new Scottish novelists has little bearing on my subject; 
the widespread Community Drama Movement calls for no 
mention in an article devoted to the arts; and there has 
been practically no radical revaluation or constructive 
criticism or philosophical implementation. The Scottish 
Players are on a much lower level than the Irish Players. 
The very tentative beginnings of Scottish Gaelic drama 
seem to have petered out with the untimely death of Donald 
Sinclair a couple of years ago. Although the past decade 
has produced a few able and active workers in most of 
the necessary spheres, their labours remain elementary, 
sectional and unsynthesised, while the overriding tendencies 
are all in the opposite direction. Despite the existence of 
several film guilds, national kinema art has scarcely made 
the merest beginnings in Scotland, though the excellent 
documentary work of John Grierson, Arthur Elton and 
others should be mentioned ; but so far as the big public 
is concerned, this is swamped in atrocious Hollywood 
travesties of Bonnie Prince Charlie and the other great 
romantic stands-by. The Scottish B.B.C. has a tiny 
margin of autonomy, but that is still for the most part 
adscripted to Harry-Lauder-Harry-Gordon funniosities— 
in other words, to what England and Anglicised Scotland 
regard as typically Scottish when it is actually the opposite. 
Distinctive Scottish arts of the slightest consequence must 
progressively found themselves on our real—as distinct 
from this music-hall—basis. 


“‘ Blind Men Crossing a Bridge ’’ stands out like a mountain 
among foothills. But it is a barren, shapeless and boggy 
mountain. 

In spite of the labour which she has obviously spent 
upon it, in spite of her copious vocabulary, enriched 
by numerous unfamiliar dialect words which serve to 
“heighten ’”’ or poeticise much of the dialogue, the story 
is, as the blurb admits, not told. There is no suspense 
which is the story-teller’s gift ; no form which is the artist’s. 
But here and there, like fruit smothered in tangled 
brambles, a short passage shows that Miss Miles possesses 
a power of insight which a more disciplined writer might 
use to great advantage. 

It is high time that novelists forsook realism for a more 
expressive mode. But the necessity to create an accurate 
illusion of ordinary life, though it may hamper the imagina- 
tion, at least prevents this kind of tedious and purposeless 
extravagance. . 

W. B. 
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HUGH M‘DIARMID: Scotland’s 


VERY poet speaks a language of his own, and if 
E at first the vocabulary of Hugh M‘Diarmid looks 
particularly difficult to the Englishman, let him 
remember that his native Audens are at least no easier. 
Hugh M‘Diarmid could, by a little adjustment, have written 
his poems in English and so have opened up for himself a 
larger public and a quicker appreciation. Similarly no 
doubt might Blake have seen reason and secured a local 
habitation in Westminster Abbey. That little adjustment 
is just the difference between a living birthright and a mess 
of pottage dished up to look like good, sensible and honour- 
able provender. That these poems make not even a surface 
compromise should therefore be a reassuring sign to those 
who look to poetry for something more than a confirmation 
of their pleasant preconceptions. 

Now more than ever is it necessary to fight tooth and 
nail for one’s eyesight against the couleur de rose spectacles 
dangling invitingly on all sides. Modern research has 
even made it possible to fit under the eyelids neat little 
rose-coloured lenses guaranteed to take in everybody but 
Wyndham Lewis. So there is something almost anti- 
social, and certainly disturbing, in a poet who allows his 
eyes their antique fine frenzy of rolling nakedly from earth 
to heaven without the soothing benefits of Bloomsbury 
pink-eye. And if this ocular savagery were not enough 
without recording it in the obsolescent dialect of a nation 
without a diphthong to its name! I mean, what would 
people say, sweetheart, if we were to record each other’s 
Freudian ministrations in the Loredano Loredani accents 
of our respective Paphian mimps ! 

For, rest assured, the lack of compromise in his speech 
is as nothing to what he says with it. If he had kept his 
position and confined himself to the kailyard we might 
have forgiven him his uncouth vocables and patronised 
him as a piece of local colour. It is always a relief, in any 
case, not to have to adjust oneself to yet another portent. 
But he gives us no opening, no whimsies in the cabbage- 
patch, no fey Celtic nostalgia, none of that Lauder-and- 
““ We-Twa’”’ canny Scots humour. He gives us no pur- 
chase anywhere by which we can nail him down and not 
have to bother about him. And to aggravate the offence, 
he does not even do us the honour of poaching on our 
preserves of English poetry, and must needs go direct to 
Dostoievsky, Rainer Maria Rilke, Alexander Blok, Hermann 
Melville and Paul Valéry as though London had never been 
heard of as Britain’s literary clearing-house and ordained 
dispenser of what’s what. 


O. Hugh M‘Diarmid, whether he is a good ora bad poet, 

has at least chosen to be good or bad in his own way. 

He is watchful for his individuality, and in his armed 
vigilance spares nothing that has even the most innocent 
intentions on his bardic freedom of thought, speech and 
everything else, a strenuous touchiness that gives a scathing 
quality to all but his innermost verse. It seems as though 
three parts of his verse is necessarily taken up with laying 
about him for a breathing space in which to write—bearing 
out Wyndham Lewis’s contention that a stiffening of satire 
or straight-speaking is needful in anything that wishes to 
survive the subtle misconstruings of the defensive reader. 
In Hugh M‘Diarmid’s case the need is probably all the 
greater by reason of his position as chief insubordinate in 


a subdominant country, plus no doubt a certain poetic © 


claustrophobia native to himself. 

Of the four books concerned here *—he has written 
others since, but I have only these four with me—two are 
collections of short poems and two are extended mono- 
logues. ‘‘ Sangschaw”’ and ‘‘ Penny Wheep”’ contain 
what is evidently a selection of his earlier lyrics and 
translations, and though some of these are marked with 
his dangerous tendency towards a kind of mystic levitation 
with one foot on the ground, most of them have them both 
there all right and are first-rate examples of the actual- 
grotesque grasped by a particularly shrewd fantasy, and 

* “ Sangschaw.” (1925.) 5s.; ‘‘ Penny Wheep.” (1926.) 
ss.; ‘‘ A Drunk Man Looks at the Thistle.” (1926.) 7s. 6d.; 


“ To Circumjack Cencrastus.” (1930.) 8s. 6d. (All published 
by: Blackwood.) 
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Vortex-maker by A. C. Frost 


ticked off, as it were, in ten or twenty vigorous lines resem- 
bling in kind the Elizabethan mixture of musical frame- 
work and visuel snapshot, as in ‘‘ When icicles hang by the 
wall,” etc. Apart from their vividness of picture and 
vigour of phrase, there is not much one can say about them 
except that they are full of that live enjoyment which 
after all is the first condition of poetry. In passing, it 
might be pointed out that the difficulties of the vocabulary 
are actually an aid to the appreciation of the poetry, for 
nowadays the fluent eye of the reader is so apt to glide 
deceitfully over the page that the words have no time 
to make much more than an approximate impression and 
all he gets is a pastiche of the real poem; whereas the 
necessity to peruse M‘Diarmid with a somewhat startled 
caution and to look up words in the glossary and to reread 
him two or three times merely means that he is being 
read as all poets should be read. 


Drunk Man Looks at the Thistle” is a more up- 
A standing meal. This robust masculine monologue 
by an uncommonly inspired drunk is a series of more 
or less germane reflections on Scotland in particular and 
life in general through which their celebrant wanders with 
the surprising side-steps and dogged logic and eventual 
triumph of hiskind. Donot however imagine something re- 
sembling those Dutch pictures of boors drinking, and expect 
merely the meaty exuberance of the bar-parlour. There isa 
good deal of that humour which is a sort of inspired mother- 
wit and is commonly called ‘‘ dry ”’ or “ native,’’ and there is 
also a good deal of satire and burlesque, but on the whole 
it is a serious poem which has taken advantage of the 
speculations and visions of the whisky-bottle to put over 
in a convincing way what would ordinarily have been 
merely the disconnected ideas of an interior monologue. 
“To Circumjack Cencrastus”’ lacks this very human 
excuse for its structural incoherence and so is docked of a 
few points in the comparison. 

But to talk of form and structure in M‘Diarmid’s case is 
beside the point. He goes on till he stops, and then 
probably intersperses a few additions in the shape of 
previously written lyrics or translations. His carelessness 
of effect or his actual lack of architectonics is the reverse 
side of his dislike of restrictions and a fault that we must 
accept if we are to get the best out of him. His general 
attitude, in fact, to a certain extent resembles Byron’s in 
** Don Juan ”’ in his deliberate scorn of studied shapeliness 
because of its association with compromised writers. 
Something of the same sort is to be seen generally in poetry 
to-day, and it is of course eminently satiric in tendency. 
Satire however is a very possessive genre and it is discon- 
certing in M‘Diarmid’s poems to find it cheek by jowl 
with passages of a totally different intention, namely his 
aforesaid and unexpected flights of speculative levitation. 
This conflict of purpose is less pardonable than his lack 
of structure, and when an excellent piece of vigorous 
straight-speaking is followed by an equally sinewy com- 
muning with a not uncriticised godhead, and then by the 
wry entertainment of a doubt or two in his own findings, 
there is a wilful blunting of the impact and loss of signifi- 
cance. The general effect is that of a diary whose various 
and conflicting entries are knit together only by the per- 
sonality of the author. 


\* ““ A Drunk Man Looks at the Thistle ’’ this method is 
justified by the privileges of the occasion. The thistle 
stands for Scotland and its present sterility, and also 

as A symbol o’ the puzzle o’ man’s soul ’”’ : 


“TI tae ha’e heard Eternity drip water 
(Aye, water, water !), drap by drap 
On the a’e nerve, like lichtnin’, I’ve become, 
And heard God passin’ wi’ a bobby’s feet 
Ootby in the lang coffin o’ the street 
—Seen stang by chitterin’ knottit stang loup oot 
Uncrushed by th’ echoes o’ the thunderin’ boot, 
Till a’ the dizzy lint-white lines o’ torture made 
A monstrous thistle in the space aboot me, 
A symbol o’ the puzzle o’ man’s soul 
—And in my agony been pridefu’ I could still 
Tine nae least quiver or twist, watch ilka point 
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Like a white-het bodkin ripe my inmaist hert, 
And aye wi’ clearer pain that brocht nae anodyne, 
But rose for ever to a fer crescendo 
Like eagles that ootsoar wi’ skinklan’ wings 
The thieveless sun they blin’ 

—And pridefu’ still 
That ’yont the sherp wings o’ the eagles fleein’ 
Aboot the dowless pole o’ Space, ss 
Like leafs aboot a thistle-shank, my bluid 
Could still thraw roses up 
—And up!” 


That is fine verse, and shows incidentally his muscular 
preoccupation with settling his personal account with 
things. It is followed more or less immediately with : 


“Omsk and the Carlton turn again to dust, 
The suns and stars fizz out with little fuss, 
The bobby booms away and seems to bust 
And leaves the world to darkness and to us.” 


And'so on. The entire poem, which must be three or four 
thousand lines long, is a good example of the enfant terrible 
type of writing, and the switching about from the sardonic 
to the speculative is carried through with enjoyable vigour 
and nimbleness. His eye for the actual-grotesque is well 
exercised in his description of the thistle : 


“Plant, what are you then? Your leafs 
Mind me o’ the pipes’ lood drone 
—And a’ your purple tops 
Are the pirly-wirly notes 
That gang staggerin’ owre them as they groan, 


“Or your leafs are alligators 
That hae gobbled owre a haill 
Company o’ Hielant sodgers 
And left naethin’ but the toories 
O’ their Balmoral bonnets to tell the tale, 


“Or a muckle bellows blawin’ 
Wi’ the sperks a’ whizzin’ oot; 
Or green tides sweeshin’ 
*Neth heich-skeich stars 
Or centuries fleein’ doun a water-chute.” 


“To Circumjack Cencrastus ’’ is a reconnaissance of the 
farther reaches of the road he has chosen. Professor 
Lascelles Abercrombie had written to him saying: ‘‘ You 
have a serpent in you which will eat up everything else.” 
Cencrastus is the serpent, and the “ circumjacking ” is an 
attempt to deal with this unique poetic gripe. This too is 
a long poem, probably more than four thousand lines, but 
whether in the course of its wanderings the serpent is 
successfully dealt with or not is hard to tell. In more 
senses than one he scotches the snake, but I think it eludes 
him in the end, and though in an extended lyric towards the 
finish he gives an impression of having temporarily got the 
better of it, this is surely only dramatic and a kind of sketch 
of what he would have done had he really won through. 
There is an uncommon amount of excellent, close-textured 
and straight-spoken poetry here of the sort defined in : 

“It’s no’ the pu °’ to sin 
The beauty the dirt which spring, 


But to cairry us as faur as ever it can 
*Yont nature and the Common Man.” 


But the impression left with one is that of a preliminary 
skirmish with the serpent in question, and a state of poetry 
which has abandoned the “‘ beauty o’ dirt’ but not yet 
got over the parting. However, the mere abandonment of 
it is an inevitable step that few have the courage to take, 
preferring the safer and sometimes healthier fields of the 
external world. 

Hugh M‘Diarmid may lack many things as a poet, but 
most of these are merely ornamental, and courage is 
certainly not one of them. He even has the courage to 
demand of us that we take his best poetry on trust. Very 
few have either the confidence or the honesty to ask for 
this, and it is perhaps a measure of his achievements so 
far that we are unable not to credit him with it. He is a 
strong, masculine and clear-thinking poet, writing in a 
vigorous language and moved by more important matters 
than are occupying the heads of most other writers to-day. 
If we allow ourselves to be scared by a small proportion of 
alien words from the energising and spirited work of as 
enjoyable a poet as there is in Britain to-day, then we had 
better let them take their Home Rule and be done with it. 


THE BOOKMAN 


A BRIGHT BANNER 
TRISTRAM. By Frank Kendon. 2s. 6d. (Dent.) 
Frank Kendon’s new book of verse, ‘‘ Tristram,’’ stands 


pathetically alone. Nothing quite like it has been written 
since the War. The only book with which it is comparable 
is Austin Clarke’s ‘“‘ Vengeance of Fionn,” published in 
1917. But whereas Austin Clarke’s romantic narrative 
poem is written in highly original iambic pentameter, 
sinuous and flexible, often in blank verse, Frank Kendon 
tells his tale of the story of Tristram and Iseult in ballad 
metre. But there is the same romantic atmosphere, the 
same lavishness of ornament, the same riotous brooding 
upon Nature. Once again the world is full of flowers and 
forests, winds and sunsets, and hill and valley are vocal 
with the clang and rattle of medievalarms. The Irish Times 
wrote of Austin Clarke, upon the appearance of his fluent, 
Homeric and undisciplined verse romance: ‘“‘ Not since 
Mr. Yeats first put on his singing robes has any Irish poet 
appeared with such decisive claim to be in the bardic 
succession.”” One might, supplying ‘‘ William Morris ”’ for 
“Yeats,” ‘‘ English” for “ Irish’ and “‘ romantic” for 
“ bardic,” write the same sentence of Frank Kendon. For 
it is William Morris of whom so many readers will be 
reminded rather than the old Border balladists, He does 
not use the rudimentary ballad form of ‘‘ Patrick Spens ” 
and “Edom o’ Gordon,” but rather a literary derivation 
from it, and something in his technique and in the move- 
ment of his lines is reminiscent of William Morris. The 
stark directness of the old ballad is not here in any con- 
tinuity. Such lovely stanzas as— 


“The body will not wake again, 
The delicate senses will not wake; 
In their closed caves the eyes will waste, 
The hands will no more music make.” 


“* And can r forgive his lightness so ?’ 
“Who am I to forgive?’ said she; 
Love never forgives—is never wrong , 
Nothing divides us—except the sca,” 


may suggest it, but the ear longs for more of them. The 
poem, however, is full of natural ballad lilts, strong music 


and the movement and red-hearted clamour of an old 
world : 


** But no brave knight could match his skill, 
No treachery darken his renown ; 
Wherever with secret, shameful heart 
He lived, he rode his foemen down, 


The pennon like a golden snake 
Rippled and flapped, but never replied ! 
‘This is love’s lowest cowardice !’ 

Said Tristram. Then to horse’s side 
He clapped the blood-thick spurs again, 
And down the hill went thundering, 


Wheeling to the gate of the castle, 
And called aloud for sight of the king.” 


Mr, Frank Kendon has proved himself a master of the 
tale in verse. His long blank-verse poem of over a hundred 
pages, “‘A Life and Death of Judas Iscariot,” published 
in 1926, has not yet received one quarter the circulation 
or appreciation it deserves. ‘“‘ Tristram ’’ may be inferior 
to it as a narrative, but its rich lyricism should do much 
towards sweeping away the modern heresy that poetry 
must be crabbed, unemotional and unintelligible. 

Occasional faults of course the poem displays. Two or 
three of the lines are so metrically deficient that they 
suggest typist’s or printer’s omissions of words. And 
some of the stanzas are curiously artificial ; or they strain 
towards a literary indirectness of statement (occasionally 
vapouring into obscurity) incompatible with the form and 
subject. Nor are all the lyrics, placed between chapters 
of the poem, quite good enough for inclusion. But what- 
ever one may say against the poem in small sections, it is 
as a whole a bright banner raised against the devasta- 
tions of the insipid and formless. 


Herbert Palmer 
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THE THEATRE IN SCOTLAND 


ERE is a myth that the Scots are a stern, reserved 

| and unemotional race. It is a myth which obstinately 
survives, in spite of such evidence to the contrary 

as the fact that the traditional Scottish songs are mostly 
as unashamedly sentimental as the outpourings of American 


James Bridie 


crooners, that the Scottish reel is the fastest and most 
exhilarating dance in the world, and that the gayest and 
most debonair of light comedians is a Scotsman named Jack 
Buchanan. It is all part of the myth that in Scotland the 
theatre is supposed to be regarded with suspicion and 
distrust, which doubtless provides a convenient explanation 
for the fact that a large proportion of the most successful 
players, producers and actors on the London stage are 
Scottish. It is true that there was a time when all decent 
Scotsmen were of the opinion that, if actors were allowed 
at large, ‘‘ vice and obscenity were dreadfully propagated,” 
so they were accordingly scourged and branded, “to the 
great pleasure of Almichtie God and common weill of the 
realm ’’; but when, last year, the British Drama League 
held its conference in Edinburgh, the meetings actually 
took place in the Church Assembly Rooms, and a special 
service was held in the Cathedral with prayers for the 
success of the Drama League’s activities. 

Scotland has done more than give its blessing to the 
drama. There must be more people actively engaged in 
the production of plays in Scotland, in proportion to the 
population, than anywhere else on earth. The Scottish 
Community Drama Association recently estimated the 
number to be at least twenty-five thousand. In this 
year’s Drama Festival three hundred and twenty-seven 


amateur companies competed. Some idea of the enormous . 


growth of interest in the drama which has taken place 
lately can be gathered from the fact that, when the Festival 
was first held eight years ago, the number of entries from 
all over Scotland only amounted to thirty-five. 

All this enthusiasm, however, seems to have had singu- 
larly little effect on the professional theatre in Scotland. 
Edinburgh and Glasgow remain, theatrically speaking, 
suburbs of London, thankful for such London successes 
as are sent out on tour when the West End has at last 
tired of them. Before the War, Glasgow had its own 
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by Norman Marshall 


repertory theatre, with an imposing list of fine plays finely 
produced, but it was in no sense a Scottish Theatre, for 
during the whole of its lifetime the only Scottish play of 
any importance which it produced was “ Campbell of 
Kilmhor,” which is only some forty minutes long. After 
the War the Scottish National Theatre Society was formed 
“to develop Scottish National Drama, to encourage in 
Scotland a public taste for drama of any type, to found 
a Scottish National Theatre.” 

For a time it looked as if Scotland was working steadily 
towards having a theatre of its own comparable to the 
Abbey Theatre in Dublin. The Scottish National Players, 
touring all over Scotland, with Tyrone Guthrie and 
W. G. Fay as producers, seemed to be gradually building 
up a genuine Scottish repertoire. The Reading Committee 
announced that it was ‘‘ not seeking for plays of the kail- 
yard school, nor for pieces modelled on ‘ Rob Roy’ or 
‘Crammond Brig,’ nor for the conventional caricatures of 
the pawky Scot such as we have grown accustomed to see 
upon the English stage; it does not hunger after dialect, 
nor thirst particularly for ‘ but-and-ben’ atmosphere or 
room-and-kitchen squalor. Its aim is to present in dramatic 
form the real life of Scotland, past and present, of every 
shade and angle.” 

During the first four or five years this policy produced 
some notable plays, including John Brandane’s ‘“‘ The Glen 
is Mine,”’ the first full-length Scottish comedy in which the 
humour arises out of a genuine understanding of the 
Scottish character, instead of depending upon exploiting 
the conventional humours of the stage Scot. Similarly, 
Robert Bain’s chronicle play, ‘“‘ James the First of 
Scotland,” did not depend for its effect upon the usual 
picturesque trimmings so useful in the pseudo-historical 
Scottish drama. But the most significant of the plays 
produced by the Scottish National Players was George 
Reston Malloch’s ‘‘ Soutarness Water,” a direct successor 
to ‘‘ The House with the Green Shutters,” described by one 
critic as “‘a slice of life, raw and reeking,” with “ the 
strength of sheer ugliness.” It was at least a useful 
antidote to the sentimentality of plays like ‘‘ Marigold ” 
and ‘‘ Bunty Pulls the Strings.” 

An entirely different type of drama in which the Scottish 
National Players were particularly successful was the 
verse play, In England verse-speaking has been degraded 
to the level of a pastime for the arty-crafty, but the Scot 
combines an instinctive feeling for the beauty of words with 
an inherited sense of rhythm of speech which enables him 
to speak verse without self-consciousness or any feeling of 
doing something rather precious. As a result of perform- 
ances by the Scottish National Players of some of the plays 
of Gordon Bottomley, combined with the work of Marjorie 
Gullan’s verse-speaking choirs, many Scottish amateur 
societies now attempt plays in verse, often achieving 
remarkably fine performances. In two successive years a 
group of amateurs from a small country town in Scotland 
appeared in London in the final of the British Drama 
League’s Community Theatre Festival, in plays by Gordon 
Bottomley, and the extraordinary effectiveness of their 
completely sincere and unmannered delivery made one 
realise that this is a type of play which the amateur can 
do better than the professional. 

Lately the work of the Scottish National Theatre Society 
has become somewhat spasmodic, and they have had to 
rely more and more on the production of an occasional 
play by Barrie to draw the public, although they must 
be given full credit for producing the early work of James 
Bridie, including ‘“‘ The Anatomist.’’ One reason for the 
comparative failure of the Scottish National Theatre 
Society to achieve its aims has been due to an almost 


‘parochial determination to produce any and every Scottish 


play which was at all stageworthy, in preference to plays 
by English and foreign authors. There is a limit to the 
part audiences are prepared to play in the fostering of 
native talent, and the Scottish National Players, in their 
belief that a fifth-rate play by a Scottish author was more 
worthy of production by them than a first-rate play by 
any other author, forgot that only a small proportion 
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of their audience could be expected to rank Scottish 
nationalism in drama higher than entertainment value. 
Another reason is the intense clannishness of the Scottish 
character. No movement with its head-quarters in 
Glasgow, and claiming to be a Scottish National anything, 
will ever receive much support in Edinburgh. If Scotland 
ever does have a National Theatre it will probably have 
to be built in Dundee, as neither Edinburgh nor Glasgow 
will allow the other to have it. 

Edinburgh, unlike Glasgow, has two repertory theatres, 


One’s Company: A Journey to China. 
By Peter Fleming. 8s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


A Manchu Monarch. 
By A. E. Grantham. 7s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


R. PETER FLEMING wants to see life. It is a very 
happy thing for us that he has this divine goad of 
curiosity ever pricking him. Having skimmed for 

our benefit the cream of Brazilian adventure in a previous 
book, he t~ok his refreshing manners, his brains and his 
legs to China, to see what was happening there. Well 
equipped with these complementary portions of his 
anatomy, he exercised them in China, as in Brazil, to 
excellent effect ; and one can but hope for fresh woods and 
pastures new for his genius. 

His subject i is China, which he reached by way of Russia, 
where he pierces below the sullen face of the suspicious 
peasant to natural kindliness. Then he came to Manchuria 
and hunted, in the company of Japanese troops, the wily 
Manchurian bandit. Thence to Nanking, where he talked 
with Chiang Kai-shek and other potentates. Thence to 
Nanchang, in Southern Kiangsi, a city formerly off the 
beat of most Western feet, but now the head-quarters of the 
Nationalist anti-Communist army. His deductions regard- 
ing Communism are pertinent, intelligent and probably 
correct. As he says: ‘ The curse of China is ineffective- 
ness ; the Chinese Communists are not ineffective.’’ Their 
sickening cruelty may, however, be their downfall. After 
sigh ing Communists, Mr. Fleming, with a friend, in mid- 
summer took a motor-bus journey overland to Canton. 
Since he would deprecate any heroics in this, one can only 
say that it was an extremely inadvisable venture; but 
kind Heaven protected him in order, doubtless, that we 
might read his entertaining and delightful book. 

Mr. Fleming can write. His style is his own—that of the 
speech of the Complete Post-War Generation, spicy and 
pleasurable. His literary craft is a well-seasoned mixture 
of reason, observation, searching wit; and it is used in 
the detached manner of a surgeon at work on a patient, 
who will not be moved by rending emotion. One is kept 
alert, penetrated, amused throughout. Yet one’s affections 
warm shamelessly to such an author, despite the fact that 


SCOTS GUARD. By Wilfred Ewart. 9s. (Rich & Cowan.) 

It is doubtful whether Mr. Wilfred Ewart would have 
been pleased had he lived to see the publication of his War 
diaries in book form. He was a writer of the full-bodied 
prose that belongs to the Edwardian rather than the 
Georgian epoch ; Hardy, not Hemingway, was his master. 
He put forward his impressions with none of the rush and 
brevity to which we have lately become accustomed, but 
this classic style of writing must be well considered ; minor 
inelegancies will break up the flow of words and must be 
eliminated ; and since scribblings in a dug-out can hardly 
have received the requisite attention, it is not surprising 
that in the War-time section “‘ Scots Guard ”’ is undistin- 
guished and lifeless. Great events are described from a 
personal point of view, but actual personalities have been 


CHINA: The Quick and the Dead 


THE BOOKMAN 


but neither of them differ in the slightest from repertory 
theatres in any ordinary English town. In fact, both of 
them are apt to boast from time to time of having 
a ‘‘ full London company.”’ Various attempts have been 
made to start a genuine Scottish repertory company 
in Edinburgh, with a theatre of its own, but Edinburgh 
continues to live up to its reputation of being “ cold, 
cliqué and suspicious,’”’ and it is very doubtful whether all 
the various sections of Edinburgh’s highly elaborate social 
structure can ever be combined in support of one cause. 


by Lady Hosie 


he inartistically mentions his Etonian affiliations thrice, 

and though, in the modern way, he therefore feels it neces- 
sary to let us know he shares our common humanity in the 
intimate physical habits. Enhanced by these few pecca- 
dilloes, his mind, his malice and his youth are enchanting. 
So are his photographs. 

Curiously, however, the three incidents which dominate 
my memories of the book are precisely those when suffer- 
ing stabbed him behind his guard of inviolability. Older 
folk must look after themselves, he lightly implies; but 
he hated beyond words the misery in the eyes of a Korean 
girl of fifteen handed round a Japanese tea-house. And 
the piteous plight of two separate Chinese children caught 
in the mesh of disease and war stung his soul. He is 
rather harsh to Protestant missionaries who are healing 
such. 

Mrs. Grantham’s book also deals with China, but a China 
of over a century ago. She expounds a theory that the 
misunderstandings in our British relations with China were 
due to the fact that two “ mediocrities ’’ were in charge 
of the diplomatic issues, namely the Emperor Chia Ch’ing 
in Peking, and Lord Amherst, our representative from 
England. It is doubtless salutary that we should be 
constantly chastised for our pre-War conceit; but Mrs. 
Grantham is positively unfair to Lord Amherst. She 
implies that he was unduly fussy, for instance, regarding 
the flags flying on his junk. But when these blazed forth 
that he was “ bearing tribute,’’ whereas he had been sent 
to uphold Western equality, what was he to do but make 
a fuss? Still, she is always interesting. 

Again, Mrs. Grantham wants us to think of a glorious 
China—and glorious China certainly can be—but her tale 
of Chia Ch’ing’s cheerless tyranny, small-mindedness, mean 
revenges, and the consequent revolts, savagely suppressed, 
hardly further this objective. One imagines that Pu Yi, 
re-shaping his dynasty in Manchoukuo, would like to forget 
this particular forbear on the Dragon throne. How 
illuminating and charming it would be if Mrs. Grantham, 
out of the depth of her knowledge of Chinese history, would 
now give us, with her picturesque pen, a history of either 
K’ang Hsi or Ch’ien Lung, those two magnanimous 
emperors of Manchu race who built up the Greater China! 


reduced to a minimum and conversation cut out, so that 


the people mentioned, brother officers and others, never 
come to life. 


The peace-time diary is a different matter, particularly 
the descriptions of his last fateful journey, which are full of 


the polished writing and detailed observation that create 


an atmosphere for the reader, and bring the experiences 
portrayed clearly to him. The downfall of that large 
lady of “ fine physique,”’ walking up a liner’s gangway on a 
blustering and stormy day, “‘creditably attired for a 
garden party at Buckingham Palace,” and other amusing 
incidents of an Atlantic crossing, make the voyage real, and 
create a sympathy with the writer that is maintained 
throughout his American tour until a stray bullet in Mexico 
City ends his life, and of course the diaries. 


Loraine Conran 
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~ CARLYLE—THE LAST PHASE 
by Arthur Waugh 


Carlyle in Old Age. 
By David Alec Wilson and D. Wilson Macarthur. I5s. net. 
(Kegan Paul.) 


O far as the present-day influence of his writings is 
S concerned, no great Victorian, with the possible excep- 
tion of Ruskin, is so dead as Carlyle; but as a man 
he lives again in the masterly biography of the late David 
Alec Wilson ; and when the compensating balance swings 
back, and curiosity and admiration unite again to revive 
the memory of the “‘ Sage of Chelsea,’’ it is in these pages 
that the complete and final portrait will inevitably be 
sought. After a lifetime of concentrated study of Carlyle 
and ten years of serial publication, David Wilson died last 
year, with the last volume of his great work unwritten. 
But he had collected the material, and his nephew has 
employed it, devotedly and skilfully, on the lines laid down 
by the example of 
the first five 
volumes. The 
work could hardly 
have been better 
done by the 
original biographer 
himself, and a 
portrait of singular 
fidelity and variety 
is now preserved 
to the uses of 
posterity. 

The Life is con- 
structed upon a 
scale no longer 
fashionable, in the 
high tradition of 
Boswell and of 
Lockhart. it 
collects all avail- 
able material from 
a thousand sources, 
and ranges them, 
year by year, ina 
pattern of critical commentary, which rounds itself off 
into a composite portrait. It starts with no set convic- 
tion, as Froude did, to the detrimental confusion of issues. 
It simply recites incidents, quotes testimonies and lets 
the reader’s judgment range at will. But the record, if 
comprehensive, is not diffuse, and it certainly never grows 
otiose or monotonous. We follow Carlyle from day to 
day, while the swift interplay of his own intellect with 
the intellects of his illustrious friends, provides a banquet 
of revealing table-talk, wherever two or three are gathered 
together in his company. 


This last volume covers the closing fifteen years of 
Carlyle’s life. They were in many respects years of sere 
and yellow leaf. Early in their course Jane Welsh Carlyle 
died, the victim of a trivial accident ; and most of Carlyle’s 
friends bear witness that Carlyle was “ never quite the 
same man again.’”’ The melancholy which beset him was 
so fatally misunderstood by Froude that he gave the world 
an entirely false impression of the Carlyles’ married life. 
Carlyle had his own vituperative form of expression; he 
was impatient and irritable ; but it is abundantly clear now, 
upon the evidence of a cloud of witnesses, that his marriage 


Thomas Carlyle, with Dr. John Carlyle and Mary Carlyle Aitken 
From “ Carlyle in Old Age’? (Kegan Paul) 


was happy above the average. Mary Boyle, a most discern- 
ing woman, protested that “‘ the injudicious publication 
of such exaggerated expressions through a cold medium 
of printed words, conveyed a most erroneous impression 
of the man himself. . . . He would break off suddenly, and 
all the venom and bitterness be drowned in a burst of 
ringing laughter, and his handsome though naturally grim 
face would ripple all over with good-humoured smiles, so 
that no one who saw or heard him could doubt the kindly 
nature and the tender heart.” 


That kindly nature and that tender heart are the gifts 
to Carlyle’s memory of this final portrait of a man much 
misunderstood and misinterpreted. We see him, in these 
last years, “‘ twinkling away” (in his own phrase), and 
‘ wishing that he had had his Dimittis long ago”’; yet 
retaining to the end his keen interest in men and 
matters, his deep 
human sympathy 
and his illuminat- 
ing sense of 
humour. However 
rough his manner 
—as he grew “ thin 
and aged, and sad 
as Jeremiah ’’—his 
faith in the 
eventual triumph 
ot good was never 
shaken. He was 
confident of the 
high destiny of 
humanity, and of 
the nobility of 
man’s indomitable 
soul. Sucha 
message as he 
brought to his age 
may be eclipsed, 
but is extinguished 
not; and when 
it comes once more 
into the common 
ken, it will be 
found among the brightest stars in the Victorian galaxy. 


MOZART. By J. E. Talbot. 2s. (Duckworth.) 


The general details of Wolfgang Mozart’s life are well 
known. His European concert tour at the age of eight, 
and the prodigious feats of extempore composition which 
brought him to the attention of royalty, are the kind of 
fact that is easy to grasp and, like the story of Canute 
commanding the tide to return, they are very often the only 
details known about a person and obscure their real import- 
ance. Mr. Talbot’s short Life of Mozart certainly contains 
many of these popular anecdotes, but he uses them to 
illumine the character of his principal, and does not forget 
to treat with the less spectacular events in his life and his 
supremely important music. 

Appropriately a big proportion of the opening chapters 
is concerned with Wolfgang’s father, Leopold. This rather 
tiresome man, with his tears, dedications to God and 
obsession with finance, is shown as one of the most important 
factors in the child’s development ; not content to let his 
son’s amazing facility take its course, he gave up composing 
in order personally to take a hand in his training, and 
provided him with a good technical grounding and the 
fullest knowledge of music possible. The results of this 
early training are emphasised in Mr. Talbot’s book. 
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Brief Chronicles : Broadcasting 


T is now ten years since 
the B.B.C. began their 
experimental service 

of broadcasts to schools. 
The innovation was sub- 
jected to considerable 
criticism. It was held that the education of children 
lay quite outside the proper purposes of broadcasting, 
that it was a waste of time, and that anyway the 
instruction of children by means of a “ disembodied 
voice”’ could never do much good. But—as in the 
case of several other B.B.C. experiments — the educa- 
tional broadcasts to schools were not dropped, despite 
the critics; and now, from five half-hour talks a 
week the service has grown to such proportions that it 
fills the National Programme for the major part of every 
afternoon on five days of the week. (During the coming 
school year it will also occupy a regular morning period.) 
Presumably the end of this extension is not yet in sight. 
I do not think the B.B.C. has ever exactly specified how 
far it intends to go; but at the present rate of develop- 
ment it does not seem fantastic to suppose that, in the not 
very distant future, it should be possible 
for schools possessing an adequate 
equipment to dispense with the 
majority of their teachers and sub- 
stitute a staff of mere supervisers. 

Of course the B.B.C. has foreseen this objection, and 
probably thinks it has completely scotched it by stating 
that ‘‘ the Central Council regards the broadcast lesson as 
a supplement to the efforts of the teacher, justified only in 
so far as it supplies information and mental stimulus beyond 
the ordinary resources of the school.’ But it is one thing 


to foresee an abuse and quite another thing to forestall it.- 


There is an obvious lure in the fact that the B.B.C., by 
reason of its vast resources, has it in its power to offer 
instruction immeasurably superior (as such) to any that 
can possibly be provided by the average elementary school. 
The outlook induced by the curriculum of a training college 
is notoriously limited ; teachers cannot possibly cram into 
two years more than the veriest modicum of knowledge 
in the many branches they are expected to survey ; and so, 
on first sight, it may seem a considerable advantage to the 
modern child that his education can now be supplemented 
by lessons broadcast by acknowledged experts. 

But the advantage is a very doubtful one, it seems to me. 
I cannot believe that even the expert vitally contributes 
to the education of a child when his only contact with that 
child is by means of a (possibly none too good) loud 
speaker. I think he is probably much more likely to 
contribute to the education of the teacher who happens to 
be supervising the broadcast lesson. For the simple truth 
is that it takes more effort than the average child can or 
should be expected to put forth to listen to lessons delivered, 
as it were, in the abstract. Personal contact is everything. 
This is so even with adults—and how much more is it so 
with children. I know that the B.B.C. could produce 
plenty of evidence to prove that the children who listen 
to their broadcast lessons are, apparently, vividly aware 
of the man behind the voice. Broadcasters like Sir Walford 
Davies (now resigned) are remarkably able to project their 
personality through the microphone. But such broad- 
casters are extremely rare, and even they only come 
through as caricatures of their original, vitalselves. Broad- 
cast lessons are necessarily lacking in that flesh-and-blood 
contact which is absolutely essential between the teacher 
and the taught. Provided that he has a persuasive 
personality, any elementary school teacher has a power and 
influence totally out of the reach of any broadcast teacher, 
however wide his experience or extensive his knowledge. 
I know that, looking back over my own schooldays, it was 
not necessarily the cleverest men who taught me most; it 
was those who, by the warmth of their personality, could 
coax my reluctant ideas to shoot. And I am sure it is so 
with most people. Broadcast lessons may succeed in time 
in filling the pupils’ minds with facts and information to 
which otherwise they might never have access at school— 
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but that is only a very 
little thing in comparison 
with the sacrifice of a 
vitalising human contact, 

In its recently issued 
and imposing Annual Pro. 
gramme of Broadcasts to Schools, the B.B.C. reveals the fact 
that, despite the very encouraging reception accorded to 
their service, they have also received a certain amount 
of adverse criticism. In regard, for instance, to ‘‘ broadcasts 
which are primarily informative, and which necessarily 
take the form of straight talks,’ it has been submitted to 
the Council that ‘“‘the material offered in them gains 
nothing from being presented by the spoken rather than 
the printed word when the speaker is not visibly present.” 
But the learned Council is adamant. It expresses itself as 
quite satisfied that such broadcasts are useful. This 
sounds very like an imposition: theory versus practice, 
Also, it seems to me extremely doubtful whether ‘ the 
interest of children of eleven and upwards may well be 
maintained ’’—with any purpose—throughout the course 
of a twenty-minutes broadcast talk. The strain must surely 
be harmful and quite out of proportion 
to the value of the facts thus painfully 
assimilated. Continued practice may 
well do something to lessen the strain ; 
but that will only be when the aim of schools is to turn 
out objectionable little robots with nothing in their heads 
but a congestion of facts. 

I am not wishing to deny that there is a place for the 
broadcast lesson in the school curriculum. Far from it. 
I think, for instance, that in the matter of modern languages 
the B.B.C. can do a great deal to help us give the lie to 
that derision with which we are always (and rightly) 
greeted when we try to speak a foreign tongue. In the 
B.B.C.’s own words: ‘‘ The Modern Languages Committee 
believe that broadcasting can fulfil an important function 
by giving pupils a gradual initiation into the business of 
understanding foreign speech by the ear alone.’”’ But what 
I do wish to deny is that there is any real good to be gained 
by introducing the broadcast lessons into schools on any 
large and embracing scale. It can only end by reducing 
education to the level of a mere imposition. Knowledge 
is not the first need of a child—and anyway that know- 
ledge can only be barren in its effect which is pumped into 
the child out of a loud speaker. There is still much to be 
said for the Socratic method of question and answer—and 
you cannot ask questions of the loud speaker. 


FARADAY. By Thomas Martin. 2s. (Duckworth.) 


Faraday’s career started during the Regency, and many 
of his early triumphs took place during this regime, but 
as a character he was essentially Victorian, possessing the 
best virtues of that age: the romantic rise of a black- 
smith’s son to be a world-famous scientific investigator, 
with its incidental details of early efforts at self-improve- 
ment and education, singleness of purpose, strong religious 
feeling and renunciation of pecuniary gain and social 
distinctions when these interfered with his pursuit of know- 
ledge, would constitute an example that might»well have 
been displayed to any Victorian child for its edification. 
However, in spite of this array of virtues Faraday was not 
at all self-righteous, and seems to have been a most likeable 
person with a great enthusiasm for his work. There are 
descriptions of him dancing round the apparatus at the 
conclusion of a successful experiment, and even sending 
for his wife that she might also see the result. 

The short biography that has been written by Thomas 
Martin for Duckworth’s series of ‘‘ Great Lives ”’ admirably 
reconstructs his life, giving a clear picture of the man and 
showing the importance of his discoveries. Faraday wrote 
of his own work: “I have rather however been desirous 
of discovering new facts . . . than of exalting the force 
of those already obtained ; being assured that the latter 
would find there full development hereafter.” 
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Brief Chronicles : Music 


only important 
musical event of the 
month, so far as 
London is concerned, is 
the opening of the 
Promenade season; and 
the chief point about this is that it is the fortieth 
season, and that the Henry Wood who started them 
is the same Henry Wood who is conducting them 
to-day. This in an age of frantic seeking after 
“records ’’ (any meretricious sham will do), is a genuine 
achievement, a tour de force of the first order. It is the 
more remarkable because, when forty years ago Sir Henry 
took up the baton for the first item on the opening pro- 
gramme of all the Proms. (so very different from the open- 
ing programmes of to-day), he cannot in the least have 
contemplated carrying on that same series for nearly half a 
century, and through them becoming virtually the saviour 
of music in this country. It is a tour de force which he has 
taken in his stride. 

There are moments, infrequent moments, when one can 
drop criticism of a man, even if one disagrees with him 
ferociously over a great many things, 
and pay tribute to his virtues. Such 
moments generally occur after the death 
of the man in question. But it seems 
to me that Sir Henry has earned the right to such a 
moment in his lifetime (not that he would care one way 
or the other), and this fortieth anniversary is a particularly 
suitable time. I have criticised Sir Henry in the past; I 
shall be criticising him (barring miracles) next month, and, 
it is to be hoped, for many years to come. But, in a brief 
interval, I should like to place my intense respect for him 
on record. 

The great trouble about writing musical, or any other 
kind of criticism in a limited space, is that one has no time 
to postulate a standard or series of standards which would 
help the reader to understand the point of view from which 
one is judging. When, in any particular performance at a 
Prom., one feels that the conductor has done badly, one 
has no space to indicate the standards by which one is judg- 
ing. All one can do is to say abruptly that such and such 
a thing was badly done. And this apparently is frequently 
misleading ; many readers do not seem to realise that 
one is judging by the highest standards. When one says 
in one breath that Kreisler played a certain concerto badly, 
and in the next breath that Miss So-and-so, a complete 
nonentity, did quite well in her concerto, it should not be 
taken that Miss So-and-so is a greater violinist than 
Kreisler. All one means is that Kreisler, one of the finest 
violinists on earth, was playing below par, and that Miss 
So-and-so, who has nothing to recommend her, surprised 
one by getting through her concerto without breaking 
down. One takes it that the reader is more or less familiar 
with the level of the artist criticised, but apparently this 
is not always the case. I say this so that next month, 
when the armistice is over, if any performance of Sir Henry 
Wood’s is called bad in these columsn, it shall not be assumed 
that the conductor of your local municipal orchestra would 
have done it better, but that, judged by the highest avail- 
able standards, Sir Henry’s performance fell short. 

As a general man of music, of course, Sir Henry has 
genius. As an orchestral conductor, as such, he is not a 
genius. He cannot give you the pure musical delight that 
Beecham or Toscanini can; but then such geniuses are 
very rare indeed. Sir Henry’s genius lies in a combination 
of qualities—musicianship of a very high order, an astound- 
ing capacity for sheer hard work, and the humility of the 
true artist. Because of the last quality he has placed the 
first two unreservedly at the disposal of music and nothing 
but music. 

One imagines that, had he cared, he could have made 
for himself a far more spectacular career than he has done, 
could have surrounded himself with far more éclat. He 
must, one feels, wish as much as any other conductor for a 
sensitive orchestra of first-class talent. One knows this 
because he himself has worked so laboriously at licking 
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inferior talent into shape, 
even when the results were 
not appreciated. He was, 
I believe, the first English 
conductor to require bow- 
ing in unison from the 
strings, the first to protest at all strongly against the 
abominable practice of deputising at rehearsals. And 
this in itself indicates that he sighs for precision, that 
he is not one of those Englishmen who believe that 
discipline kills the soul of art, and that disciplined 
bowing chokes the fine carelessness of the violinist’s 
rapture. And yet, with all this love of polish and 
precision, of seriousness, he chose to spend many, many 
years with an orchestra incapable of taking a really fine 
polish. One imagines, too, that Sir Henry is rather a whale 
for rehearsals, that he likes to have everything shipshape 
on the day of the concert. And yet he has chosen to under- 
take an endless series of concerts for which adequate 
rehearsal is absolutely out of the question; there can be 
no adequate rehearsal for a series of long concerts, six a 
week for eight weeks on end. 

All this, and many other facts, point 
to one thing and one thing only—that 
Sir Henry cares about music far more 
than he cares about his own reputation 
as a virtuoso conductor. A conductor with a sensitive instru- 
ment at his disposal, a band of talented players well drilled 
in all the fundamentals, can afford to take the groundwork 
for granted, and spend a great deal of time working on the 
subtleties of musical performance and expression. But a 
conductor with the sort of orchestra Sir Henry had at his 
disposal until quite recently, must spend so much time on 
the A BC that he has little left for subtleties, and little 
opportunity to show off the niceties of his musicianship. 
Even now, with the new B.B.C. orchestra, there can be no 
time for attaining anything approximating to perfection in 
the majority of the items. Sir Henry has put up with all this 
on the principle that half a loaf is better than no bread. 
And considering that he takes his art so seriously, consider- 
ing that he was one of the first of practising musicians in 
this country to suggest that music was an art and not a 
parlour game for the daughters of gentlemen, that it must 
be served with no less concentration and self-discipline than 
is brought to the task of playing for the first fifteen at school, 
it seems to me a pretty big sacrifice. It should be made 
clear that Iam making up all this as I goalong. Iam quite 
ignorant of the real state of Sir Henry’s mind, and can only 
judge as a member of his audience. 

Apart from this year-after-year striving with an inade- 
quate instrument, with inadequate means, to make the 
British public conscious of the acknowledged masters, Sir 
Henry has done a great deal for less revered composers. 
He ran Sibelius from the first. It was also he who first 
championed Mahler here—and one day, I hope, he will be 
remembered for this with gratitude, as one remembers the 
first man who championed Schubert. Those are two of 
his big fish, but every year there are performances of new 
works or revivals of forgotten and neglected works. And 
year after year the standard of the programmes has im- 
proved. This year, as in other years, we have the solid bloc of 
the old masters (although with one or two startling omissions 
which will be discussed next month), with an unobtrusive 
infusion of new blood and some interesting revivals—the 
Glazounov Piano Concerto, for instance, Busoni’s ‘‘ Indian 
Fantasy,” and a whole evening of Liszt. 

In short, this business of the Proms. alone would justify 
the existence of any man; and yet the Proms. are only 
a fraction of what Sir Henry has done for music in England. 
Another man may have finally forced the British public 
into some sort of appreciation of first-class orchestral play- 
ing and incompraable conducting ; but Sir Henry Wood, 
over the longer, less brilliant course, has done more than 
any man to keep interest in music alive in this country, to 
prepare the public to appreciate the best when it comes, so 
that ultimately it will demand the best and nothing but 
the best. 
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Brief Chronicles: Art 


Georges ue at the 
Lefévre 


New Paintings in Trafalgar 
Square 


N a libertine time, in 
which individual 
opinions of empty minds are universally suffered, one 

must use care with the words “‘great”’ and ‘“‘small.”” IfIsay 
that Georges Braques is a small artist, I may endure praise 
from any one of those venomous tin trumpets through whom 
the democratically conditioned mob declare their hatred 
of “‘ modern art.’’ To them “ small” indicates something 
less even than a John, an Orpen or a Vanessa Bell. I would 
use it of Braque, thinking of such painters as Watteau, or 
Boucher, or Fragonard, and setting him far below the 
painters of a more vital activity, the painters of a magnifi- 
cent order, Rubens, Poussin, Uccello, Mantegna or perhaps 
Cézanne. I would use it, setting him below Picasso and 
above most other painters of his time. 

From this thorough exhibition one was able to come 
away realising Braque’s qualities and failings. He can 
organise a flat surface extremely well. He uses colour 
emotionally rather than as an element of 
form, but uses it nearly always without 
indulgence. He has painted always with 
considerable invention, and his limited 
insight is ordered by taste, or selectivity, which is not too 
thin or too particular. Yet Braque’s pictures seldom force 
one to answer with more than delight. The reason I 
believe is that his forms, and the pictures which they make, 
contain a degree too little of nature. They are seldom, 
as they should be, “ biomorphic. “ Pour arriver a l’abstrac- 
tion,’’ Braque has declared, as though he knew his own 
weakness, “‘il faut partir de la nature, et partir de la 
nature c’est trouver un sujet. Si l’on perd le contact 
avec la nature l’on aboutit fatalement 4 la decoration.”’ 
In the arts there must be a state of tension between the 


Braque: Le Sémaphore (1933) 
(By permission of Alex. Reid & Lefevre, Ltd.) 


organic and the geometric, between the emotion and the 
will, between nature and abstraction. In the best paintings 
by Braque there is just enough “nature”; this tension 
is just well enough preserved to prevent them from becom- 
ing objects, or decoration; but Braque rather than 
Picasso, it seems to me, is guilty of tempting others into 
that barren geometric idealism which ends in the smooth, 
straight, puritan nakedness of Mondrian and the “ neo- 
plasticians.” Like “‘ Fétes Champétres,” by Watteau or 
Lancret, Braque’s pictures are chiefly to be enjoyed for 
their gay presentation of harmony. Yet such paintings 
as ‘‘ Les Baigneuses l’Ombrelle,”’ ‘‘ Les Cabines”’ or 
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“Le Sémaphore ”’ contain 
enough to be exhaustible 
by no means at first, second 
third examination. 

These and all his simall 

landscapes do not present 
the meagre mysteries of Lurgat, but harmonies of colour, 
shape and line less simple than they appear. Braque’s 
small pictures, in fact, represent him best. In pictures of 
size, the form, because it is not a vital form, or a form 
vital enough, becomes loose and weak, and I believe that 
this applies even to “‘ Le Soir,’’ which was so much praised, 
and it applies with no doubt to “ Les Grandes Baigneuses ” 
and ‘‘La Nappe Rose” of 1933, which has also a rare 
vulgarity of colour. 

To choose one painting, the small still life, ‘‘ La Grappe 
de Raisin,’ an unblemished organisation of a surface with 
rhythmical form and exquisite, enforcing assembly of 
colour, typified, I think, the size and quality of this delight- 
ful and valuable artist. It was peaceful, not active or 
heroic, and in that way it resembles so much of the best 
painting since 1900, for Braque is more of his time than 
beyond it—more of an_ entertainer 
than a creator. Yet the qualities in 
such a painting are so pure and 
clear, depending so little on irrelevant 
associations outside the frame, that the charm of his art 
(like that of Herrick in poetry) should survive alterations 
in aimand idiom. Yetno one would confuse Herrick with 
Jonson, with Donne or Milton. 

When these notes are published, the exhibitions to which 
they refer are usually over, so that there is no point, 
for example, in praising the Leicester Galleries for their 
summer salon, which ranged from Picasso to Innes and 
Wyndham Lewis. I can suggest, though, a visit to one 
thing which will still be visible—El Greco’s “‘ Laocoon ”’ at 
the National Gallery. Lent by Prince Paul of Yugoslavia, 
it will hang there 
until October. 
Apart from its 
own merit, it is 
of interest in 
showing very 
clearly the nature 
of El Greco’s 
influence on 
Picasso. How 
often, through 
resurrection in 
Picasso, have we 
seen the pose and 
nature of the two 
figures on theright 
of this painting ! 

Mr. Kenneth 
Clark has done 
excellent things 
there. Walls have 
been repainted, 
pictures rehung, 
until the English 
School has been 
made to appear 
more lively and 
more valuable; 
and in particular, the small Constables which used to hang 
out of sight on the dingy walls of the smallest English 
room, have now been brought down to one’s eyes, and the 
walls have been lightened with a new colour. Those who 
have not yet seen them should also examine the other new 
acquisitions and new loans—Renoir’s ‘‘ Les Parapluies,”’ 
Cézanne’s ‘‘ Montagne Sainte-Victoire,”” Corot’s ‘‘ Portrait 
of a Woman,” which has just been hung; and the very 
remarkable and lovely self-portrait by Salvator Rosa, in 
which is written the whole spiritual history of that decadent, 
self-affirmatory Humanism which has brought us at last to 
Hitler, to ‘‘ The Good Companions ”’ and the hatred of art. 
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Brief Chronicles : Films 


HIS is royalist month. 
During the next few 
weeks it will be 

possible to see Elisabeth 
Bergner as Catherine of 
Russia, Marlene Dietrich 
as Catherine of Russia, Greta Garbo as Christina of Sweden, 
and Anna Neagle as Nadina of Ruritania. It will also be 
possible, and preferable, to see Wallace Beery as Villa, the 
Mexican bandit. 

Probably the success of Charles Laughton in ‘ The 
Private Life of Henry VIII” is largely responsible for 
the sudden outbreak of monarchist fervour on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Alexander Korda, no doubt, chose 
“ Catherine the Great ’’—due for release by United Artists 
on September 3rd—because it suggested to him another 
opportunity of surrounding matrimonial misadventures 
with sumptuous settings and luxurious costumes. But 
he can have had no good reason for casting Elizabeth 
Bergner as the ambitious young woman who carried through 
a revolution which left her unpleasant husband dead and 
herself ruler of all the Russias. 

This fine actress has some good moments while she is 
submitting to her husband’s persecu- 
tions, but she is too fragile and delicate 
forthe part. She is lost in the huge, cold, 
gloomy palace, with its tesselated corri- 
dors and massive stairways, which Mr. Korda has constructed 
round her, and the whole film is rather slow and sombre in 
atmosphere, as though the cold of a Russian winter had 
penetrated through the palace walls. Some of the settings 
are good, notably the hunting-lodge in the opening sequence, 
where the Grand Duke Peter—transformed into a good- 
looking bully and played with routine efficiency by Douglas 
Fairbanks junior—warms his hands before a_ blazing 
log fire; but the vitality which Laughton put into 
“Henry VIII” seldom animates this imperial Russian 
charade, and what there is of it is due largely to the acting 
of Flora Robson as the ageing Empress Elizabeth, daughter 
of Peter the Great, of whom ‘‘ Everyman’s Encyclopedia ”’ 
remarks: ‘‘ E. was of a licentious, idle temperament but 
inherited some of her father’s genius for government. 
She was also a patroness of art and literature, and was one 
of the founders of Moscow University.” 

Also due for release on September 3rd by M.G.M. is 
“Queen Christina,’ with Greta Garbo, while ‘ Scarlet 
Empress,”’ with Marlene Dietrich, comes from Paramount 
on September 1oth. Hollywood, rushing from seeing 
“ Henry VIII” to consult Shakespeare, evidently decided 
that ‘‘ There’s a divinity doth hedge a 
Queen, rough-hew them how we will.” 
Garbo does her best with Christina, that 
enigmatically masculine figure, but her 
encounter with the Spanish envoy in the 
snow-bound mountain inn, though meant 
to touch the very pinnacle of aristocratic 
romance, seems to me to founder among 
suburban foothills. However, Garbo has 
passages of quietly dignified acting in 
some of the palace scenes, and the photo- 
graphy throughout exceptionally 
good. It is Swedish winter—dark cos- 
tumes against a white landscape ; interior 
harmonies of light and shade that are 
warm and yet subdued; and always a 
feeling of snow in the air. So good is all 
this camera-work that the film is worth 
seeing for its sake alone ; and Garbo fans 
will of course want to see it anyway. 

Dietrich fans will be no less eager to 
see “‘ Scarlet Empress,’”’ particularly as 
Dietrich is here once more directed by 
Josef von Sternberg, but they must pre- 
pare for disappointment. Marlene is still 
Marlene, but Von Sternberg is no longer 
the man who made “ The Blue Angel.”’ 
His characters are buried in an 
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extraordinary imbroglio of 


FOUR QUEENS AND ikons and candles and 
A BANDIT 


head-dresses and grotesque 
sculpture, and doors so 
high and heavy that the 
palace ladies have _ to 
form up like a rugger scrum in order to push them 
open. And the dialogue is drowned in the clashing 
of church bells, the tramp of soldiers and the clatter of 
horses’ hooves—a tumult rising until at last the victorious 
Catherine gallops furiously up the palace stairs at the 
head of her hussars, and the belfries rock. 

Probably Von Sternberg wants to point a contrast 
between the luxurious trappings of the Russian court 
and its moral savagery. But he has surrendered him- 
self to such an orgy of grotesque imagery that his picture 
has no driving force and not much narrative interest. 
Marlene looks well; John Lodge acts well as Count 
Alexis Orlov; Sam Jaffe, as Peter, gives a clever and 
certainly intentional imitation of Harpo Marx ; and photo- 
graphers, psychoanalysts and students of interior decora- 
tion will find here much curious subject-matter worthy of 
their careful attention. 

The last of the four queens, Anna 
Neagle, will be seen in ‘‘ The Queen’s 
Affair ’’ when this British picture is re- 
leased by United Artists on September 
24th. She is an American shopgirl who becomes a Ruri- 
tanian ruler ; loses her throne to a revolutionary dictator ; 
regains it and marries him. Here is a slight and simple 
story presented without much subtlety; but the acting is 
very capable and the backgrounds are pleasant. 

In some ways I prefer this queen to the others; but the 
film which should be seen on September 24th is ‘‘ Viva 
Villa!’? This M.G.M. production, directed by Jack 
Conway, candidly admits considerable liberties with history. 
Villa is glorified as a leader of the peasants against the 
tyrannies of the Spanish-bred Mexican aristocracy ; and 
the only character who seems to be fairly true to life is 
Franciso Madero, the idealist democrat who ousted Diaz 
from the presidential chair and worked for land reform 
until he was put to death by a conspiracy of army officers. 

The film has one considerable weakness : its situations 
and dialogue often tend towards the familiar unrealities of 
conventional melodrama. But Villa himself, with his 
childlike mentality, his sleepy good-humour and sudden 
outbursts of cruelty, and his gift for reckless leadership, 
is made by Wallace Beery into a thoroughly lifelike figure, 
even though the real Villa was probably very different. 


A scene from Viva Villa !’’ (M.G.M.) 
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Our Water Supply 


Reading Mr. J. E. Wood’s restrained commentary on the 
paradoxical scarcity of the ‘‘common”’ necessity, water, 
I venture to express a hope that there will be no cessation 
of any campaign which has as its object the education of 
rural authorities to an- appreciation of their increasing 
responsibilities. 

During the last comparable period—the water crisis of 
192I—a tremendous amount of hot air was emitted by all 
concerned, the main burden being the laudable resolution : 
“Never again!’’ A mere thirteen years later a more 
menacing situation has arisen, and the catchment system, 
reservoirs and aqueducts so airily resolved upon are still in 
that ethereal ‘‘ world of faerie.”’ 

We pay for a permanent supply of water, and cannot 
surely be accused of undue apprehension if we ask what is 
being done to ensure us against an equally possible calamity 
in 1947. Because national finances do not permit of water 
grants being afforded to areas paying less than twelve 
shillings and sixpence in the pound in rates, no rural 
authority is justified in non-observance of the Public Health 
(Water) Act, 1878, Section six of which provides that no 
houses may be erected or rebuilt unless and until-*an ade- 
quate supply of water has been previously located and made 
available. Rural District Councils do not take the slightest 
notice of this law, and not one councillor in fifty knows of 
its existence. 

The moles in these areas make more purposeful holes 
than the Rural District Councils ever start upon. 

This state of affairs will undoubtedly persist until the 
public conscience is fully aroused, and to this end we 
require an act making public adoption meetings com- 
pulsory, so as to promote knowledgeable interest among 
village voters, and thus obviate the continual unopposed 
returns of people who have no knowledge of local govern- 
ment and no intention of learning. 

The assumption that Hodge, like his father circa 1874, 
has no opinion and need not be consulted, must be eradi- 
cated root and branch. I am, Sir, 

Abbess Roothing, Yours faithfully, 

Essex. STEDMAN-CLUBB 


War and Rumour of War 


Every civilised person must sympathise with the anti- 
war and anti-fascist attitude, so evident in your July 
number. I would go further than you, however, and 
regard the profession of arms as enough in itself to earn 
social ostracism. 

But of course.it is not enough to refuse to meet pro- 
fessional murderers on social occasions. Nor is the action 
of self-styled “‘ intellectual leaders ’’ likely to produce the 
smallest effect. Class society is based on force, and it will 
be defended by force to the last ditch. Nothing but force 
can dislodge the rulers, and only a mass-movement can 
effect this. Those who indulge in anti-war and anti-fascist 
talk would be doing more good if they supported the Anti- 
War Movement which is organising mass opposition while 
there is yet time to do so. “ Ocru ” 


The controversy raised by the statement of an American 
preacher in London anent the attitude of the Church of 
Scotland towards war, has emphasised the lack of a clear- 
cut issue in the interminable debate. Peace is not the 
antithesis of war, since the advocates of war declare that 
they whole-heartedly desire peace. It seems therefore to 
be necessary to find some other word or phrase to express 
the alternative of “‘ war.” 

If we look upon war as a deliberate breaking of all the 
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commandments in the Decalogue—the Moral Law adopted 
as the guiding principles in both individual and nationaj 
life by all Christian countries, then the only alternative to 
war must be something that will express the idea of ‘‘ Not- 
war.” From this presentation of the issue, the standpoint 
of the pacifist is nearer the Christian view than that of any 
other. 

The advocates of the “‘ Peace’”’ alternative become in- 
effective by reason of the vague and impotent generalities 
by which they present their case. The weakness is in the 
negative nature of their proposals mot to fight, and not to 
support war propaganda. 

Can the position be clarified and strengthened by a new 
and positive alternative to war ? 

Paisley. JoHN PuRDIE 

Lord Dunsany, speaking to a gathering of teachers, 

advised them not to “tell their children that there was 
a reasonable chance that there would not be another 
war.” 
Whether or not the teachers have the time or oppor- 
tunity to discuss this “‘ reasonable hope ”’ of peace is of less 
importance than the principle involved. The rising genera- 
tion are to abandon all future hopes of disarmament, and 
must regard peace on earth as some abstract idea—an 
unattainable ideal. 

Further he remarks that our planet “ had not hitherto 
as far as history or legend could teach, ever conducted its 
affairs without war.’ 

Quite true, and boys especially regard all history without 
battles as monotonous and negligible. 

But this provides no valid reason against creating a 
precedent by experimenting with peace. There are many 
aspects of life in our era not hitherto supported by historical 
or legendary authority, and others are awaiting birth. 

Coventry. Joun E. Woops 


Death on the Roads 


The appalling slaughter of pedestrians on the roads of 
this country has at last roused the authorities to attention, 
and to some extent to action. But whatever safety precau- 
tions are devised or put into practice, the chief necessity is 
to convince individuals of the need for care. 

This age of ease, when man is saved labour of hand and 
brain in all aspects of life, is largely responsible for the 
dulling of his faculties. The hunter of primeval days was 
dependent solely upon himself for everything. Every 
sensory organ was alert, every muscle ready for instant 
service. The modern man or woman, especially in the 
cities, is so accustomed to summon the aid of mechanism 
by switch or button that the call to swift physical activity 
meets with only a feeble response. 

Omitting those inescapable accidents in which the 
pedestrian is a genuine victim, there remain an enormous 
number of cases where common sense would have been 
sufficient safeguard. Speed is less important than safety, 
and it is better to lose a moment and save a life than to 
commit suicide with haste. 

Westward Ho! 


The Fetish of Holidays 


The insistence of the need for a “ holiday ’’ has become 
a fetish with us. 

Actually we have never had such an easy time ; we have 
never worked less strenuously ; we have never been able 
to work with such convenience and ease; there has never 
been so many efficient labour-saving devices available, 
and we have never been less obliged to work at more than 
a leisurely pace than we do to-day. 

Saturday has gone as a working day; the week-end is 
making an end of Monday for working; few executives of 
important organisations can be persuaded to do business 
before half-past ten or after half-past three. 

For the majority a holiday is not a necessity to-day. 
The hours per week of actual labour are short, and the 
amount of time in the week devoted to recreation is much in 
excess of the true proportion necessary for fitness and health. 

The modern holiday does not increase our working 
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ability. That aspect of the annual vacation is quite out 
of date. It is our foreign trade rivals who get the most 
advantage out of our holiday fetish. 

London. ELLiott STONE 


The German Plebiscite 


It is curious to find a totalitarian state still clinging to 
the forms of democracy. Usurpers are usually troubled 
by 2 guilty conscience. Hitlerism is no exception. 
Democracy may be over in Germany, but it is considered 
best not to let Germans believe that they have lost all 
democratic rights. 

A referendum on the recent action of the Fiihrer in 
stepping into the late President‘s shoes is to be taken— 
after the action. When is a plebiscite not a plebiscite ?>— 
When the plebs know only that it is a prescription. 

Present-day Germany is living on air—the air of rhetoric 
and the air of pageantry. Germans are being called upon 
to register their will. Their will for what? for self- 
assertion ? 

Democrats will hope that German intelligence will not 
be duped for much longer. But even if German intelli- 
gence does not talk, stomachs will. Unless the Nazi leaders 
cease glorying in mere power and get to work, poverty 
and hunger will be the next dictators in Germany. 

Burrowbridge, LEIGH WALLER 

Bridgwater, Som. 


The Racing Track on the South Downs 


The question arose in Parliament this month concerning 
the motor-racing track to be constructed on the outskirts 
of Brighton. It is not the debate which interests us as 
much as the fact that such a track will be an advantage 
to humanity. Many objections have been raised against 
the proposal, the commonest of them being that the track 
will destroy the beauty of the Downs. This is doubtful, as 
there are already golf-courses and a railway line in the 
neighbourhood. The Downs have been spoilt on the east 
side of the town by a racecourse, so why not do the same 
on the west and make things all square? By the addition 
of motor-racing in the vicinity, the popularity of Brighton 
would improve—if that is an advantage. This makes us 
wonder why the local Corporation argued so fiercely about 
the subject, for surely it is their business to increase the 
attractions of the district ? A few square miles of down- 
land can easily be spared, and if the proposal is abandoned, 
after virtual destruction by picnickers, the land will be 
covered by thousands of cheap jerry-built houses. 

Brighton. M. BaxtTER-PHILLIPS 


A Fishing Anthology 
Sir, 

As I am compiling a modern fishing anthology, prose 
and verse, I shall be glad to hear from anyone interested 
in the project. 

Suggestions and details of poetry and prose passages 
which might be considered suitable for inclusion in such 
an anthology will be warmly welcomed. 

Ramilies, CLIFFORD BoWER-SHORE 
Marple Road, 
Stockport, Cheshire. 


Erratum 

We much regret that in our last issue two misprints 
occurred in Mr. John Pudney’s sonnet: “dream,” in the 
second line, should read ‘‘dread,”’ and “forms,” in the 
eleventh line, should read ‘‘ farms.” 


Letters to the Editor, which should be kept 

as short as possible, should reach “ The 

Bookman” Office not later than the 20th 
of the month. 


->—MURPHY 
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CLARK’S VIEWS OF SCOTLAND 
by lolo A. Williams 


HE observant reader may have seen from time to time 
large, well designed and pleasingly coloured aquatints 
of Scottish towns, signed ‘‘ Drawn on the spot by 

I. Clark.’”” They are extremely attractive things, easily 
taking the eye of the casual passer-by and often selling 
for several pounds apiece. 

One would imagine that it would be an easy thing to 
find out about a successful and prolific artist such as this 
Clark, but one has only to try to do so to discover the entire 
contrary. Most books of reference contain biographies 
of John Heaviside Clark, an Edinburgh painter and en- 
graver, who lived from 1771 to 1863; but no biography of 
him that I have seen definitely attributes these Scottish 
aquatints to 
him, the stress 
usually being 


Adelphi),’”’ and five very fine examples of his Scottish views, 
The not too learned person may therefore conclude (but 
without taking a very firm stand in the matter) that there 
were two Clarks—J. H. Clark, who was “‘ Waterloo ”’ Clark, 
and John Clark, who drew and aquatinted the beautiful 
Scottish views with which this article is concerned. Litera- 
ture carrying the matter further than that may exist, but 
if so it has eluded me. 

Of the five coloured aquatints of Scottish scenes by 
Clark which are in the British Museum Print Room, all are 
signed: ‘‘ Drawn on the spot by I. Clark.’”’ Four have 
the imprint: ‘‘ London, Published by Smith & Elder, 
Fenchurch Street, 1824.’’ They represent “‘ The City of 

Edinburgh,” 
, , ‘The Town of 


laid upon draw- 

ings done after 
the Battle of 
Waterloo, 
which earned } 
him the name 
of ‘‘ Waterloo 
Clark.’’ In 
some publica- 
tions however, 


Print Prices ae 


Curvent for 
example, the 
Scottish views 
are put down 
to this artist’s 
credit. But 
when one con- 
eeita-S. 
Prideaux’s 
‘“‘Aquatint 
Engraving: A 
Chapter in the 
History of 
Book Illustra- 
tion”’ (1909, 
Duckworth) 
we find various references to another artist who was 
John Clark tout court, without any second Christian name. 
On page 188 for instance we read : 
“ Another J. Clark (1800 (?)-30), to be distinguished from 
J. H. Clark, engraved one of the early books for students— 


* Practical Perspective exemplified in Landscapes,’ by Thomas 


Noble, Professor of Perspective, published by Orme in 1809. 
The second edition, in the same year, contains an ‘ Essay on 
the Practice of Taking Views.’ ” 


And to this John Clark the author ascribes the set of 
“ Picturesque Views of Scotland’ (1822-35), 32 plates, 
large folio—which seem to be the aquatints we are here 
considering. To him also is attributed ‘“‘ The Amateur’s 
Assistant,” quarto (1826); and a “ Panorama of the 
Thames from London to Richmond,” measuring eight 
inches high by sixty-five feet long, and issued both plain 
and coloured by S. Leigh. Prideaux in one place dates this 
as about 1820 and in another as about 1830. Moreover the 
suggested date of birth (1800) is clearly impossible for an 
artist who is described only a line or two later as illustrating 
a book published in 1809. So evidently Prideaux is not 
always entirely reliable. 

The Catalogue in the Print Room at the British Museum 
also distinguishes between J. Clark and John Heaviside 
Clark, and attributes to the former part-authorship of a 
fine coloured aquatint of St. Helena, published by Orme 
in 1806 and signed “G. H. Bellasis del. . . . J. Clark & 
J. Hamble sculp‘.”” In the “ J. Clark” folder is also 
an uncoloured panoramic “ View of London (from the 


Town of 
Perth” and 
““ The Town of 
Dunkeld.” 
One was pub- 
lished a year 
later than the 
rest and has 
the variant 
“London, 
Published by 
Smith, Elder 
Cornhill, 
1825.” The 
whole group is 
characterised 
by an effective 
and not over- 
dramatised 
“layout” of 
the scene 
depicted, and 
by fresh, clean 
colouring. I 
presume this 
was chiefly put on by hand, and that the aquatint itself 
was probably just grey. In places one can easily see the 
touches of water-colour, and in some of the plates (not- 
ably that of Perth) the whole sky appears to have been 
done with the brush. In others the darker portions of the 
clouds are aquatinted. 

In the Edinburgh view the chief object is the Castle, 
which is towards the right of the picture, while behind it 
are Salisbury Crag and Arthur’s Seat. In the foreground 
is a group of figures, consisting of a lady, several gentle- 
men and a dog. It is an effective scene. 

Even better as a picture, though topographically it is of 
less interest, is the print of Perth. Here the artist has 
taken the view from a grassy knoll, upon which stroll or 
sit an especially lively group of figures—ladies in white and 
magenta dresses; gentlemen in top-hats, blue or reddish- 
brown coats and white trousers; and a frisking dog of 
some (to me unfamiliar) breed which is white with purple 
spots. Possibly the breed is one which (as Dickens re- 
marked of the Blue Lion) is rare in nature though common 
in art. Ina dell to the left two youths are playing ; while 
across the middle distance the river winds diagonally. Over 
the river we see distant hills, and the town of Perth, which 
(the buildings being dwarfed by distance) forms a pleasant 
blue-grey patch in the general colour scheme of brown, 
blue and yellowy-green. The sky is streaked diagonally 
with clouds (corresponding effectively to the diagonal line 
of the river), and is full of evening light. Upon the river 
is what must surely be a very early steamboat. 
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The view of Elgin is also charming, but in those of 
Dunkeld and Paisley, Clark has not been able to overcome 
the difficulties of the very uninteresting (or as our ancestors 
would boldly have said, “‘ mean ’’) buildings which fill a great 
part of the scene. The grey-roofed cottages of Dunkeld 
are by no means happily rendered. And Paisley presented 
a too industrial scene to suit Clark’s rather pretty and 
placid style. He had not the dramatic force necessary for 
the rendering of an industrial landscape—the sort of force 
shown in de Loutherbourg’s well-known aquatint of a 
furnace, or (to come to our own days) in the Yorkshire and 
Lancashire factories and works painted by Sir Charles 
Holmes. 


Some Recent Booksellers’ Catalogues 
by lolo A. Williams 


ESSRS. DOBELL’S catalogue number 137 opens with 
M a section of fifty books from the library of the late 
H. T. Butler, which was sold lately at Hodgson’s. 
This collection, it will be remembered, was notable for the 
remarkably good condition of the books, largely as a result 
of which the total brought in on the three days was about 
£9,000. The Butler library books now offered by Messrs. 
Dobell include several first editions of Dryden, amongst 
them being ‘‘ The Medall,”’ 4to (1682), {2 10s. ; ‘‘ Britannia 
Rediviva,”’ folio (1688), £6 6s.; and ‘“‘ The Wild Gallant,” 
4to (1669), £3 3s. That interesting early nineteenth 
century writer, John Hamilton Reynolds, is represented by 
his best known work, ‘‘ The Fancy,’ 12mo (1820). It is 
an uncut copy, but in a modern binding, and costs £4 4s. 
Another first edition by Reynolds is in its original wrappers. 
It is ‘‘ The Garden of Florence, and other Poems,”’ 12mo 
(1821), which costs £4 1os.; while ‘“‘ Odes and Addresses 
to Great People,” 12mo (1825), original boards, in which 
Reynolds collaborated with Tom Hood, is priced £3 3s. 
A rare anonymous satire on Wordsworth, ‘‘ The Dead 
Asses: a Lyrical Ballad,” 8vo (1819) is offered for 
£4 48. 

An attractive catalogue of Old and Rare Books comes 
from Messrs. Pickering & Chatto. Like most of this firm’s 
lists, it consists chiefly of poetry, drama, novels and belles- 
lettres, varying in date from the seventeenth century to 
the nineteenth. The first edition of Michael Drayton’s 
“The Battaile of Agincourt,” folio (1627) is priced £18. 
Besides the title-poem, this book contains the first appear- 
ance of several other poems by Drayton, including the well- 
known and charming ‘‘ Nimphidia.”” A very rare minor 
eighteenth century book is Samuel Derrick’s ‘‘ Collection 
of Original Poems,” 8vo (1755), of which a large paper copy 
is catalogued here at £2 15s. This has for me a special 
interest, as I have long possessed a presentation copy 
which has the date altered in ink by the author to 1766— 
doubtless the date at which he inscribed it. I have never 
seen another example of the book, and have never previously 
known what the correct date of publication was. Derrick 
was Beau Nash’s successor as Master of Ceremonies at Bath. 
Amongst nineteenth century books, several first editions 
by William Hazlitt are offered by Messrs. Pickering & 
Chatto. One of these shows admirably the difference in 
value made by ‘“condition.”” An uncut copy of the 
““ Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays,’’ 8vo (1817), in the 
original boards with paper label, is priced £5 5s.; but 
you can have copies of the same book, rebound in old 
leather, at prices ranging from half a guinea to eighteen 
shillings. 

Messrs. J. Kyrle Fletcher, of Newport, Monmouthshire, 
in their list 41, treat of theatrical books, more than a 
thousand items being described. Here is another Hazlitt 
first edition in original boards, ‘‘ A View of the English 
Stage,” 8vo (1821). This also is priced at £5 5s. About 
half the catalogue consists of actual plays. 

Mr. Leonard Hyman’s catalogue number 12 contains 
about 350 items, among them being books, autograph 
letters and musical manuscripts. A three-page letter from 
Fanny Burney, dated 1789, costs £4. 
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OUR DUTY TO CROMWELL 
by His Honour Sir Edward Parry 


Oliver Cromwell. 


By John Buchan. With gravure frontispiece and maps. 
2s. net. (Hodder & 


R. BUCHAN opens his book with a challenging 
M phrase: ‘‘A great man lays upon posterity the duty of 
understanding him ’’; and he has certainly worked 
hard to collect material for his fellow countrymen who 
desire to do their duty to Cromwell, and with this volume 
in their hands can now do it under very pleasant auspices. 
Personally I should have welcomed more of Mr. Buchan’s 
own views on the matter. But his book is judicial and fair, 
the evidence is well stated, and it should be read and 
enjoyed by his countrymen whose duty it is to find a 
verdict in the matter. 

Mr. Buchan, in a very short and modest preface, 
tells us that his reason for writing about Oliver 
Cromwell was “that I wished to add to my portrait 
of Montrose a companion piece.” He then says that 
“T can claim no novelty for my reading of him which in 
substance is that of Mr. Gardiner and Sir Charles Firth. . . . 
My aim has been, in the words of Edmund Gosse, to give 
‘a faithful portrait of a soul in its adventures through 
life.’ ”’ 

One would have thought that the effort made by his 
fellow countryman in Oliver Cromwell’s “ Letters and 
Speeches ’’ would have attracted more of his attention. 
Carlyle himself described it in his preface as “‘ our own 
small enterprise and solid despatch of business in plain 
prose,‘’ and to my thinking it is the most businesslike 
account we have of Cromwell in English letters. There is 
one quotation, given in the chapter about Ireland, about 
which Mr. Buchan says: ‘ Carlyle’s rhodomontade, pre- 
posterous enough as an historical judgment, does not in 
fact misrepresent Oliver’s temper.” 

The more usual spelling of the word to-day is, I fancy, 
“rodomontade,” but if Carlyle wrote ‘‘ rodomontade,”’ 
that gave you a representation of Cromwell’s temper—he 
did something deserving of praise. 

Mr. Buchan has no enthusiasm about Cromwell, and that 
hinders him from taking any very sympathetic view of his 
doings. Though on page 69 he ventures to say that this 
marriage to Elizabeth Bourchier ‘‘ would appear to have 
been a love-match,” he sums up Elizabeth as ‘“‘ an excellent 
housewife and a devoted mother, but she never meddled 
with her husband’s political and still less with his religious 
life.” I cannot understand who is supposed to have called 
her a meddler. 

Carlyle only discovered one letter of Elizabeth Cromwell 
to her husband. It is written from London, to the Lord 
General at Edinburgh, at a time when he was ill and very 
worried, and is dated December 27th, 1650. After thirty 
years of married life, it certainly shows the sound interest 
she took in his political affairs, and her deep and happy 
affection for him : 

“ Cockpit, London. 
“My DeareEst,—I wonder you should blame me for writing 
no oftener when I have sent three for one: I cannot but 
think they are miscarried. Truly if I know my own heart 

I should as soon neglect myself as to omit the least thought 

towards you who in doing it, I must do it to myself. 


“I would you would think to write sometimes to your 
dear friend, my Lord Chief Justice, of whom I have often 
put you in mind. And truly, my Dear, if you think I would 


put you in mind of some, it might be as of much purpose as 
others; writing sometimes a Letter to the President and 
sometimes to the Speaker. Indeed, my Dear, you cannot 
think the wrong you do yourself in the want of a Letter, 
though it were but seldom. I pray think on; and so rest.— 
Yours in all faithfulness. 


ELIZABETH CROMWELL.”’ 


E find that Cromwell wrote a personal letter to the 

Speaker soon after the receipt of this, and no doubt 

these suggestions were useful, and that his wife took a 
deep interest in his political affairs as a good wife should do, 
though I never heard that she was complained of by anyone 
as a “ meddler.”’ 


It is a pity there are not more letters of Elizabeth Crom- 


well extant, for they would probably have thrown new 
light on her husband’s career. 

But, on the early pages of Cromwell’s life, Mr. Buchan 
has certainly opened his story with much incident about 
his relatives and their families that will be new to most of 
his readers. The accounts of the three households at 
Putney, Hinchingbroke and Huntingdon, and the portrait 
of the “ Fenland Squire ” are all bright and entertaining. 

Cromwell’s story starts when he was forty-one years 
of age and rode south to the meeting of the Short Parlia- 
ment. He was careless in his dress, and someone asked 
his cousin Hampden who he was. ‘“ That sloven,’”’ said 
Hampden, “‘ whom you see before you, hath no ornament 
in his speech; that sloven, I say, if we should ever come 
to a break with the King (which God forbid), in such a case, 
I say that sloven will be the greatest man in England.” 

When we come to the Civil War, Mr. Buchan gives us a 
brave account of Cromwell as a soldier, explains to us 


clearly his evolutions as a cavalry commander and the 
reasons for his success. 


EW Englishmen have not read some account of Cromwell’s 
battles, and most of us have visited the scenes of some 
of them. Beyond doubt Mr. Buchan’s chapters about 

Edge Hill, Naseby, Worcester and the rest are very com- 
petent historical accounts of these battles, and enable 
the reader to picture to himself the events that occurred, 
the causes that brought them about and the results to the 
combatants. As far as military affairs can be clearly and 
effectively put before the mind of a layman who has no 
experience of such matters, I found the reports of Crom- 
well’s campaigns full of stirring interest and very instructive 
to read, with the illustrative plans in the book and the use of 
good ordnance maps, which give you the contours of the 
country you are dealing with. 


GOOD book about Cromwell to-day is wanted, and this 
is undoubtedly a good book and easily readable. Even 
when we get into Parliamentary discussion Mr. 

Buchan is not dull or tedious, nor does he omit anything 
that is necessary to keep the story moving. 

His own views of Cromwell, which the author gives us 
in a beautiful chapter called ‘‘ The Last Stage,” are well 
summed up in a. statement about Cromwell that comes 
near to the conclusions expressed by Carlyle. At the time 
of his last illness, Mr. Buchan says, that Cromwell ‘‘ from 
his agonies and his exaltations emerged with a great charity 
towards men, and something nobler than humanism. The 
world, with its suffering and sinning mortals, was God’s 
world, which he had created and redeemed, and he looked 
upon it with a patient kindness. Of such a creed as his, 
and of such a temperament, quietism could not be the 
fruit. He must be up and doing, for he was called upon to 
assist in the building of the City of God.” 


| 
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NEW SHORT STORIES 


Modern Swedish Short Stories. 
Anglo-Swedish Literary Foundation. 8s. 6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 
Crack of Whips. 
By H. A. Manhood. 7s. 6d. 
Secret Services. 
By Gilbert Frankau. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
Paradise for Sale. 
By Philip Gibbs. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


(Jonathan Cape.) 


N this country, knowledge of Swedish literature is 
limited almost entirely to the work of Strindberg 
and Selma Lagerléf. This volume, sponsored by the 

Anglo-Swedish Literary Foundation—the fruit of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s generous use of the Nobel Prize money— 
should do much to increase that knowledge. 

It is an unfamiliar world that these forty-six ‘‘ Modern 
Swedish Short Stories” present, a world for the most part 
of peasants living in isolation, wresting a living from a 
barren earth or an unfriendly sea. Several novels and 
short stories have recently appeared in English, partly as 
a manifestation of the Scottish literary renascence, dealing 
with the lives of Highland crofters, Hebridean fishermen 
and the like. Too many of these have been vitiated by 
the authors’ self-consciousness ; the forces of nature have 
been deified, the peasant characters simplified into some- 
thing approaching the Noble Savage. There is nothing of 
this ‘‘ Man of Aran ”’ falsification in the stories of Engstrém 
or of Strindberg, in his ‘‘ The Votive Offering.’”’ In the 
latter a struggle between seal-hunter and seal is the subject 
of ironical comedy, not of heroics ; while in Engstrém the 
lives of Northern fishermen are depicted with a humorous 
and sympathetic fidelity ; they are seen in perspective. 

Many of the stories in the volume are remarkably like 
the work of the American short-story writers of the Middle 
West. Stories such as ‘‘ The Cow,” by Birger Sjédin, and 
“Olsson Goes Ashore,” by Gustav Hellstrém, might almost 
have been reprinted from any “ little magazine ’’ circulat- 
ing from Montana or Iowa. Their merit lies in their 
acceptance of simple folk, peasants or deck-hands, and the 
faithfulness with which the rhythms of such people’s lives 
are followed. 

Outstanding in the collection, which spans the half- 
century from 1882 to 1932, are the stories of Par Lagerkvist. 
Lagerkvist is an Expressionist ; he pierces the surface of 
existence into the phantasmagoria of the unconscious. 
His work has the richness of texture, the sudden juxta- 
position of the lovely and the ugly, from which fantasy 
springs, of the German film at its finest. 

Set beside these Swedish stories, Mr. H. A. Manhood’s 
new volume, ‘Crack of Whips,’’ appears affected, 
“ literary ’’—as we say when we mean that an artistic 
convention no longer corresponds to the reality of which 
it was once a symbol. Mr. Manhood is the victim of his 
prose style; it coruscates with similes, and similes in 
prose are like adjectives in poetry—the more effective the 
more sparingly they are used. His mind is fanciful rather 
than imaginative, and the “ blurb” on the jacket of the 
book goes astray when it speaks of the revelation of ‘“ the 
play of strange passion in the human drama”: Mr. Man- 
hood is more akin to A. E. Coppard than to John Ford or 
William Faulkner. It is the bizarre that intrigues him, and 
his characters are characters in the English sense—that 
is, queer customers, fruity rustics replete with wisecracks, 
ineffectual little men in search of perpetual motion. 

Among the stories are four tales of fishing in Ireland. 
Mr. Manhood can do a landscape with anyone living; as 
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travel sketches these tales are excellent. But they prompt 
the reflection that the English short story is badly in need 
of redefinition. It is not that fishing is not a suitable 
theme for the story—one remembers Mr. Hemingway’s 
angling stories in ‘‘ In Our Time”’; it is simply that Mr. 
Manhood does not appear to have decided whether he 
wishes to write a descriptive essay or tellastory. In these 
stories Mr. Manhood writes in the first person, referring to 
himself facetiously as the Novice, with irritating effect. 

One presumes that Frankauphiles will adore ‘“ Secret 
Services.’’ The first seven stories recount the adventures 
of Marcus Orlando, the super-sleuth whose eyes are ‘“‘ almost 
black and almost too large for the dead-white oval of his 
almost too handsome face,’’ whose favourite occupation is 
playing Stravinsky, and who makes his notes in Turkish. 
The other stories chronicle the doings of aviators who 
address their wives as ‘“‘ big lump,” debutantes, guards- 
men, pucka sahibs, international crooks and an occasional 
B.B.C. announcer, all moving against a background of 
high-powered cars, aeroplanes and chromium-plated cock- 
tail bars. What is interesting is Mr. Frankau’s ideology, 
if such a word may be used in connection with Mr. Frankau. 
At times it seems as if his aims were to render in his readers’ 
minds socialism synonymous with hypocrisy and Moscow 
with Moloch. But without doubt Mr. Frankau knows his 
public: its hatred of the highbrow, its ‘‘ sense of humour ”’ 
(its self-conscious and embarrassed avoidance of the 
disturbing), its pathetic belief in a happy ending after 
viciousness. 

After Mr. Frankau’s slick knowingness, Sir Philip Gibbs’s 
* little novels ” are refreshing in their unpretentiousness. 
At least Sir Philip is aware of world crisis and economic 
depression, though these are treated sentimentally, with 
always a benevolent deus ex machina at the end to compen- 
sate for fallen fortunes. The title story, ‘“‘ Paradise for 
Sale,”’ dealing with the effect of a crash in Wall Street on 
a love-affair between a young American and a Provengal 
girl, is typical of the book. Whether Sir Philip’s formula 
would have been as satisfactory if he had dealt with the 
effect of depression on an unemployed miner it may be 
permitted to doubt. 


SEED OF ADAM. By Violet Campbell. 7s. 6d. 


This lurid first novel has a great many minor faults but 
one major virtue. It holds the reader’s interest to the end, 
which surely is enough to make us forgive Mrs. Campbell 
her rather slap-dash, pseudo-old-hand manner, her vintage 
jokes, the unscrupulous neatness of her plot, and her 
occasional lapses into strident and sensational rhetoric. 

The theme of the book, a favourite in this creedless and 
bewildered generation, is the diversity of men. The non- 
literary qualification most necessary for writing a successful 
book on this theme is copious knowledge of really diverse 
human types. Novelists’ diversity often seems more like 
similarity. But not Mrs. Campbell’s. 

Obviously her knowledge is not limited to ‘‘ pashes ”’ and 
hockey at St. Swithin’s. But, better still, it is not pinioned 
and flapping between tea and cocktails or cocktails and bed. 
She can write with equal confidence about cavalry officers, 
hairdressers’ assistants and High Court judges. If, for her 
next book or two, she were to write more carefully, with 
more restraint and deliberation, and then let herself go 
again, the result might be startling. But even if an infinite 
capacity for taking pains is not hers, most of the attributes 
of a popular novelist are. 


(Murray.) 


W. B. 
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A ROMAN VIEW OF THE REFORMATION 


The Reformation in England. 


By G. Constant. Translated by the Rev. R. E. Scantlebury. 
With a preface by H. Belloc. I6s. net. (Sheed & Ward. 


HIS is a really good and useful book, so long as we 
bear its limitations clearly and constantly in mind. 
The author has read widely and well; he has an 
historical mind and great literary ability; his work is 
a model of clear French arrangement, with very full 
references, quotations and appendixes. He has generally 
tried to be fair; once, at least, the original French con- 
tains admissions and details which this English translation 
has taken the liberty of omitting (French, page 613; 
English, page 307; the Wycliffite Bible, and Tyndale’s 
Greek and Hebrew scholarship). 

Yet, with all these good qualities, the book will fatally 
deceive any reader who accepts it uncritically. It repre- 
sents modern Roman Catholic history at its best, as studied 
at the Institut Catholique de Paris, on a height which 
that Church has never distantly approached in Britain, 
except in Lord Acton’s case, since Lingard died. Yet 
Monsieur Constant necessarily wrote in full view of that 
warning specially addressed to the French clergy by the 
scholar- Pope Leo XIII, in 1899: ‘‘ Those who study 
[history] must never lose sight of the fact that it contains 
a collection of dogmatic facts which impose themselves 
upon faith, and which nobody is permitted to call in ques- 
tion ’’—de révoquer en doute. No dogma of the Roman 
Church could be more definite than this: that to revolt 
from the Pope’s authority and teaching, and to remain 
estranged from him for four hundred years—often, indeed, 
definitely inimical to him—is a blunder and a sin. Yet 
that is the whole question at issue in this subject which 
M. Constant has chosen to treat in nearly five hundred 
pages. If his studies had brought him to the final conclu- 
sion that England has been right in her revolt, and that 
things have on the whole improved during those sixteen 
generations of blindness to the Light of the World, then he 
would not only have lost his professorship at the Institut 
Catholique, but have found it very difficult to earn a living 
otherwise ; and finally, what might well pain him most of 
all, have been cut off from the sacraments of the Church. 
This truth is brutal, but it is forced upon us by the most 
elementary canons of historical criticism. M. Constant is 
scarcely more free to think and write upon matters of 
religious controversy than are professors in Soviet Russia 
or Fascist Italy and Germany upon politics. In a sense 
he, like them, may conceivably be quite free; he may be 
so constituted that, starting from a blank and neutral mind, 
he would have been brought to his present position by mere 
force of fact and reflection. Again, even starting with the 
necessary bias imposed by Leo XIII, and by the whole 
magisterium of Roman Catholic centuries, he might yet 
conceivably show greater impartiality than what is shown 
by the Protestant who starts from a laxer dogmatic position. 
In that case, all honour to him. But we fly in the face of 
common sense if we jump to either of those two conclusions 
without evidence. No respectable historian, when examin- 
ing a dead man’s testimony or his arguments, fails to test 
scrupulously the man’s natural bias; and we are bound 
in conscience to weigh our contemporaries in the same 
scientific balance. 

Let us choose, then, that chapter which Mr. Belloc singles 
out as “‘a specially good example of the author’s detach- 
ment,” and in which M. Constant does me the honour of 
definite reference to my writings. This is No. IV, ‘‘ The 
Suppression of the Monasteries.”” He tells how Edward II 
tried to get the Templars’ money when they were sup- 
pressed (page 142); but he gives no hint of the earlier 
episode, where Edward refused to torture the Templars 
into confession, and the Pope broke down his resistance 
with a threat and a bribe; so that formal torture was, for 
that brief space, introduced into English law courts for the 
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only time until Mary’s reign, and the required evidence 
(almost certainly false) was thus wrung from the Templars, 
The whole of that business, if it had occurred to M. Constant 
to show both sides with equal clearness, is even more 
discreditable to Clement V than the Suppression is to 
Henry VIII. As to this latter case (the main case), he 
writes: ‘‘ No modern historian repeats the old accusa- 
tions.” On the contrary, the modern tendency is to 
recognise that, though Henry chose vile tools for the job, 
the actual and notorious state of the monasteries made 
it easy for the public to believe those men. When 
M. Constant describes me as having “‘ accused [Cardinal 
Gasquet] of giving some inaccurate references”’ on this 
and kindred subjects (page 155 (italics mine), the fact is 
that I have twice printed a list of nearly 200 serious blunders 
ov misstatements, including one case where the Cardinal, 
as an alternative to abandoning an argument, deliberately 
reprinted an undeniable falsification of plain fact which 
had been repeatedly brought to his notice. M. Constant 
proceeds to insinuate that the fact of Dr. Gairdner’s final 
abandonment of Gasquet’s view as to monastic innocence 
rests upon my unsupported word, “‘ according to [Dr. 
Coulton].”” The truth is that Gairdner wrote to me: 
“ The catalogue of the Cardinal’s sins is indeed formidable, 
and even those most unprejudiced in his favour should 
at least be stirred to examine his credentials.’”’ If 
M. Constant had done this he would have found, as the 
Cardinal himself found, when both The Times and The Church 
Times urged him to reply, that silence was the safer course. 
When, again, M. Constant represents me as relying almost 
solely on the evidence of episcopal visitations, the fact is 
that I have also printed in corroboration a far longer 
catalogue than any predecessor—nearly one hundred and 
twenty cases—of orthodox writers who passed judgment, 
good or bad, upon the monks, their contemporaries. Is 
it my fault if the adverse judgments of four orthodox 
centuries outweigh the favourable by ten to one? and if 
those adverse judgments are borne out by the official and 
irreproachable records surviving in the bishops’ registries ? 
When Mr. Belloc, in his preface, claims the testimony of the 
neighbouring gentry as conclusive against ‘‘ the monstrous 
old legend ”’ that our monasteries were ripe for suppression, 
he forgets that those men had, as patrons or holders of 
sinecures, a strong personal interest which renders them as 
suspect as Henry’s visitors. Again, M. Constant opposes 
me to ‘‘ Mr. Cheney, the learned critic who has classified and 
elucidated a number of documents dealing with the episcopal 
visitations for the whole medieval period” (page 154, italics 
mine). I have been one of the first and most emphatic 
testimoniators to Mr. Cheney’s learning and fairness ; but 
Mr. Cheney permits me to say that he cannot endorse the 
use thus made of his name and his book. In fact, even the 
title ought to have warned M. Constant that the book deals 
with the thirteenth century alone; and it is noticeable that 
not only this misstatement, but definite verbal coincidences 
in the whole of this attack upon me, show that he had 
simply copied everything from an inaccurate reviewer, 
without perhaps having ever seen the title page or cover 
of Mr. Cheney’s book, on which ‘“‘ Thirteenth Century ”’ is 
conspicuously printed. 

And, indeed, M. Constant’s use of my own particular 
writings—which naturally are those easiest for me to judge 
by—is not the only indication that his work rests a good 
deal more upon second-hand materials than would appear 
on the surface. He deals in much the same way with Mr. 
Baskerville and the pensioned Religious (page 194). What 
he says there would look like deliberate disguise of the facts 
if we could suppose that he had read the articles with any 
care. Yet I repeat that, with all deductions, it is a really 
good book, so long as we remember that, with al] the 
author’s efforts, his presentation is definitely one-sided. 
He is very unsatisfactory as to the true underlying causes 
of this great revolt; again, he ignores or slurs over some 
of the most fundamental questions; yet it is well that 
Protestants should have the case against them stated by 
so able an advocate. 
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TIME WILL TELL 


The Reichstag Fire Trial. 
With an introduction by Georgi Dimitrov, a Foreword by 
D. N. Pritt, K.C., and a Note on Nazi Murders by Lion Feucht- 
wanger. 7s. 6d. (John Lane.) 

Hitler’s Wonderland. 
By Michael Fry. 5s. (Murray.) 


HIS examination of the Reichstag Fire Trial, this 

Second Brown Book, as it is called, was needed. 

Most intelligent people have long been perfectly 
well aware that the Reichstag Fire was a plant, a spectacular 
action planned by the Nazis and carried out by them to 
provide an excuse for suppressing Communists, Socialists 
and other anti-Fascists with what ruthlessness seemed 
fitting; that it was, in short, a Teutonic Zinovieff letter. 
But ‘‘ knowledge ”’ is one thing, and the ability to present 
a reasoned proof to those demanding it quite another. 
Not many people have either the time or the patience, or 
even the clear-headedness, to prepare an unanswerable case 
against the Nazis with the aid of the documents concern- 
ing the trial; yet unless one can argue logically there is 
little point in making dogmatic statements to sceptics. 
From now on, however, anybody indignantly demanding 
proof of Goering’s complicity may safely be referred to this 
book. 

I do not propose to précis the argument here. All I 
could do would be to reiterate various statements already 
familiar to the world in general. It is not declarations 
that are needed, but documented proof, and you cannot 
précis a long, heavily documented and complicated proof 
in a thousand words. If you could the book would be 
unnecessary. I speak cheerfully enough of proof, but it 
should be noted that the evidence is for the most part only 
circumstantial—the sort of evidence that is generally used 
to find men guilty of murder. It is very good circum- 
stantial evidence, however, for the most part well arranged 
and excellently pointed. 


HE book is “‘ based on material collected by the World 
Committee for the Relief of Victims of German Fascism,”’ 
and the said committee has collected its material most 

efficiently. On the whole, in face of the marshalled evi- 
dence, it is doubtful whether anybody could read this book 
with an open mind without coming to the required con- 
clusion. My only criticism of it is—and it is a serious one 
—that the compilers have done their best to prevent people 
reading with an open mind. Their narrative has a distinct 
Communist bias, which is a great pity. It is a pity because 
in this country there are very many more anti-Fascists 
and potential anti-Fascists than there are Communists, 
and people who are not Communists are apt to be put 
off by Communist propaganda. This is a point which 
Communists seem incapable of assimilating. In this 
particular instance the compilers, whose sympathies seem 
to be definitely Communistic, are either indulging in pure 
Communist propaganda (in which case it is a poor effort), 
using the trial selfishly for their own ends, or else (as one 
imagines) trying to arrive at the truth, and hoping that 
the truth will help to demonstrate the undesirability 
of Hitlerism. All Communists already know about 
Hitlerism’s undesirability, therefore the book must be 
directed against non-Communists, who are either anti- 
Fascists or potentially anti-Fascists; and these people, 
particularly the potential ones, are likely to turn perverse 
when asked to give three cheers for Communism. 

In other words, if this book could have been kept more 
objective (and it could), it would have been a great deal 
more valuable than it actually is. It tends to turn the 
trial into a pretext instead of making it a point. 

This objection, however, should deter nobody from 
reading the book. It is important, and, perhaps un- 
intentionally, it throws an immense amount of light on 
the whole problem of Germany. This extra light shows 
that the problem is a great deal more complex than one 
cares to think—just as an object which in a poor light 
appears to be simply and boldly outlined, with no ambiguity 
about it, is seen to be a far more elaborate affair in the 
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full light of the sun. This complexity is not a peculiar 
property of Nazi Germany or Liberal Germany or Communist 
Germany, but of the German people as a whole—you, 
German man, and you, German woman! I said “ un- 
intentionally ’’ because the book is designed to tell the 
truth about the Reichstag Fire, which is generally regarded 
as being highly important. It seems to be thought in some 
quarters that once the complicity of Goering and his 
amiable friends is proved, once it is shown that the Nazis 
themselves set fire to the Reichstag, it follows ipso facto 
that Hitlerism is beyond the pale. Hitlerism is of course 
beyond the pale, but not because of the fire. Any govern- 
ment in any land is capable of doing fundamentally the 
same sort of thing. Plenty of governments already have. 
Burning the Reichstag was only Hitleresque in its stupidity 
—I mean the stupidity of burning down a good building 
with plenty of tradition behind it, when anything else 
would have done just as well; and the fantastic, criminal 
stupidity with which they conducted the trial itself, and 
the preliminary examination of witnesses and accused. 
It was only Hitleresque in this way, and even then one 
should not say Hitleresque, but German, for the Germans 
were stupid before Hitler was born. Any other govern- 
ment in any other land is capable of an act equivalent 
to the burning of the Reichstag, and if you prove beyond 
all doubt that Goering was behind the fire, it does not 
convict the Nazi Government of conduct exceptionally 
evil. That is why the thesis of this book is really of less 
importance than the by-products, as it were—the light it 
sheds on the German mentality. 


OWEVER, apart from the actual lie of the “‘ trial,” the 
book is concerned with showing, up the evil of Hitler- 
ism, and it does that wellenough. There is an appen- 

dix, irrelevant to the main thesis, but interesting enough, 
with an introduction by Lion Feuchtwanger, which contains 
some fairly detailed descriptions of a few Nazi killings, and 
a list of seven hundred and forty-seven ‘‘ proved cases of 
murders committed by National-Socialists.”” That of 
course is a fairly modest list; but the ladies who write 
to the papers declaring that the Nazis must be all right 
because they made a ten-day trip down the Rhine without 
any mishap, should study this list of over seven hundred 
killings, and try to reconcile it with Hitler’s own repeated 
statement that the Revolution cost only so many lives. 
I can’t tell you the precise number because the Fiihrer 
does not seem to have made up his own mind on the matter ; 
but the maximum admitted by him never got beyond 
fifty odd, and it had a tendency to dwindle month by month. 

In “ Hitler’s Wonderland ”’ we have a bad book which 
might have been good. It is high time, in the interests of 
European peace, that somebody wrote a really good objec- 
tive book about Germany to-day. “‘ Hitler’s Wonder- 
land” is an inconsiderable attempt to be objective by a 
gentleman who neither understands nor knows quite 
enough. One receives the impression that he is dealing 
in hearsay evidence, that most of his informants were 
Nazis and that he has a trusting nature. 


HE only point of importance that Mr. Fry makes through- 
out his book is that the moral state of Germany before 
the Revolution was vile, and that something had to 

be done about it; but even here Mr. Fry’s description of 
the vileness is done in such a tasteless manner that it 
carries no conviction at all. For all that, there is enough 
in this book to confirm one’s growing conviction that there 
is no problem of Hitlerism, or, more accurately, that the 
problem of Hitlerism is but one aspect of the problem of 
Germany. The Germans are a magnificent people in very 
many ways, but there seems to be an unfortunate streak 
in the national character, which is uppermost in times of 
stress ; a complicated streak which manifested itself in the 
pre-Hitler demoralisation just as much as it is manifesting 
itself in the current barbarism. The Allies are very much 
to blame for so cynically provoking the display of that 
streak, but it must not be forgotten that it existed before 
Versailles. 
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MIRTH, MELANCHOLY AND MADNESS 


by Joanna Cannan 


Summer Leaves. 
By Denis Mackail. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


The Ante-Room. 
By Kate O’Brien. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


The Man in the Stone House. 
By Rosamund E, Nesbit Bland. 7s. 6d. (John Miles.) 


The Old Guard Surrenders. 
By Horace Annesley Vachell. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


The Ladies. 
By Stanley Hopkins. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


The Vengeance of Mynheer Van Lok. 
By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


R. DENIS MACKAIL knows—perhaps only too well 
—what we expect of him, and “‘ Summer Leaves ” 
tells once again, and with inexhaustible gusto, the 

story of an ingénue beset by a variety of suitors. Though 
love is the theme, you may trust Mr. Mackail to see to it 
that nothing is here for tears; in fact, for some of us, this 
world “in very truth is all too young.’’ Noodles, at one-and 
twenty, worships seesaws, can’t spell for nuts, plasters her 
letters with raspberry juice, splutters, gurgles, frowns 
terrifically and wrinkles her nose enchantingly—well, if 
this be the lady of your dreams, make haste to follow her 
fortunes through four hundred and odd sparkling pages. 

It seems almost ludicrous to compare Mr. Mackail’s 
determined comedy with the beautiful, melancholy work 
of Miss Kate O’Brien, yet ‘“‘ Summer Leaves ”’ and ‘‘ The 
Ante-Room’”’ have this in common: the mood is the 
author’s, for never, at any time, to any of us, were life 
and love so utterly comfortless or so inexhaustibly gay. 
Miss O’Brien’s story takes place in Victorian Ireland. Her 
young heroine, a devout Roman Catholic, is passionately 
in love with the husband of the sister she adores, while the 
thoughts of the household centre round the agonising 
deathbed of her mother who, longing for death, will not 
die and leave unprotected her diseased, debauched and 
favourite son. ‘‘ The Ante-Room ”’ is beautifully written ; 
the affection of the two sisters is charmingly portrayed ; 
there is consummate art in the construction of the book, in 
the slow rising of the wave to curl and break at last ; but 
I think that the power of love is idealised ; I doubt if the 
young and healthy die for it or the dying live for it; I 
suspect that there was more common clay, if not more 
common sense, at Roseholn than Miss O’Brien allows 
herself or us to see. 

Rosamund Nesbit Bland, in what I take to be a first 
novel, writes of a lonely and imaginative child, the supposed 
daughter of one of those tight-lipped, frozen-hearted clergy- 
men, whom we meet so often in fiction and so seldom in 
real life. Monday is a charming child, but as she grows 
into adolescence she is less successfully presented; her 
long conversations on life and literature with her mysterious 
friend, the Man at the Stone House, are not, I think, typical 
of a girl of thirteen. Inglis, the mystery man, is a little 
crudely drawn ; I doubt whether so admirable a philosopher 
could have stooped to the crime for which he was convicted ; 
principles are deeply woven into the characters of men, 
and are apt to withstand even the love of women. How- 
ever, here is an unpretentious, romantic and very readable 
book, not for the hard-boiled, but likely to prove popular 
with those whose view of child-psychology is optimistic 
rather than profound. 

And perhaps I am wrong about Inglis, for, in ‘‘ The Old 
Guard Surrenders,’’ Mr. Vachell, who knows the human 
heart well enough, seems to bear out Miss Nesbit Bland. 
His Doria is the very latest of moderns, for the pendulum 
has swung back, and here are the “‘ anti-rotters ’’ in revolt 
against their lip-sticked and cocktail-soaked mummies. 
Yet for all her talk about what is and is not “ cricket,” 


for all the rebukes that she delivers to her scapegrace 
cousins, Doria, when at a loss for fifty pounds, bilks an 
insurance company by deliberately mislaying her engage- 
ment ring. Every generation has its peculiar sins, but 
thieving is not a pretty one, and I confess that no sooner 
had Doria thrust her ring deep into her jar of face cream 
than I lost sympathy with her and interest in the queer 
kind of cricket that she played. Apart from this shaki- 
ness, Mr. Vachell’s book is cheerful and entertaining ; in 
the surrender of the Old Guard he finds humour as well as 
pathos, but I wish I knew whether the pattern falters or 
whether it is with intentional irony that, at the end of it all, 
he shows us Doria, who has talked so much of ‘“‘ workers ” 
and “invertebrates,” gladly accepting from one of the 
Old Guard a substantial marriage settlement. So far 
from surrendering, then, the Old Guard goes marching 

Mr. Stanley Hopkins begins his novel of American pro- 
vincial life with a quite admirable portrait of a sentimental 
old scoundrel who sucks life and pride from the dependency 
of a household of ailing women. Unfortunately Captain 
Flood dies early in the story, and we are left to follow the 
fortunes of his daughters, the hopeless, helpless fortunes 
of fiction’s frustrated women. The wealth of obstetric 
details, the unrelieved atmesphere of sickness and insanity, 
are bound to make this book, clever though it is, unpleasing 
to English readers. Let us admit that Callie, Mattie and 
Mamma were pathological cases, victims of heredity and 
environment, but is there any reason why Bess and Laura 
should have made such unsavoury messes of their lives ? Is 
it true of America that her provincial young men are like 
Byrd Lucas and Laura’s sons? It has been said that 
America is decadent before she is civilised, rotten before she 
is ripe—rash statements; yet novel after novel from 
America tells us so. 

Mr. Stacpoole’s stories come, breezy as the trade winds, 
from all corners of the earth; from China and Java, from 
Paris and the islands of the Pacific, from wind-jammers 
sailing the Seven Seas. They are stories of action; love 
of wealth or love of women is at the back of most of the 
mischief; they are told chattily, often in the first person, 
and should appeal to “ all who love the far and blue.” 


DEW ON THE GRASS. By Eiluned Lewis. 7s. 6d. 


(Lovat 
Dickson.) 


This is a delightful book about some exceptionally 
delightful children. It certainly merits most of the praise 
that has been or will be accorded to it. For Miss Lewis 
can write about childhood without being sentimental, self- 
conscious or silly. Any sensitive member of the upper 
middle class will be able to find at least one passage—the 
description, for instance, of a shadow on the ceiling that 
looked like a clergyman, Lucy’s idea of heaven, or the 
game of hide-and-seek in which she hid in the forbidden 
loft with the dangerous floor, and got left there until all the 
others were going to bed—so evocative of his or her own 
childhood that Miss Lewis will seem to have performed a 
miracle of telepathic memory. 

But in spite of its perfection and through no fault of hers, 
“Dew on the Grass” is a trivial book. The children of 
affectionate parents with fairly large incomes lead remark- 
ably “‘ unreal”’ lives. Their clouds of glory are carefully 
preserved, and their whimsies are amusing, like those of 
very pet dogs, for their extreme artificiality. All this, one 
feels—its beauty, its fun, its excitement, its innocence, its 
charm—depends as much upon the parents’ few thousand 
a year as upon any of the essential qualities of childhood. 
But Miss Lewis is not to blame for that, and however 
turbulent be our sense of justice, we can still enjoy Miss 
Lucy’s association of the words: ‘‘ Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant ” with caps and aprons. 

W. B. 
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STORY-TELLERS RIPE AND UNRIPE 


1934 


This Little World. 
By Francis Brett Young. 8s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


In This Valley. 
By Michael Home. 7s. 6d. (Rich & Cowan.) 


Raven’s Brood. 
By E. F. Benson. 7s. 6d. (Barker.) 


Tom Tiddler’s Ground. 
By Edward Shanks. 8s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


F there is any virtue in reviewing books a number at a 
time, it is that, thanks to the sharp contrast of variety, 
they point one another’s strength and weakness. A 

little unfair to some authors perhaps, as here. Mr. Michael 
Home for instance, not juxtaposed to Mr. Brett Young, 
might well compel the unwary critic, by his fine and forceful 
East Anglian vigour, to rate him higher than he deserves. 
Not, be it noted, that a fair-minded critic would be so harsh 
as to compare such a new-comer with so acknowledged a 
master of story-telling as the author of ‘‘ This Little World.” 
But for the critic it is well. By the measure of Mr. Brett 
Young’s maturity, the large ease of his craftsmanship and 
style, the shortcomings of others are more easily to be 
gauged, perhaps not to their ultimate detriment. 

In this instance the case is more noteworthy, inasmuch 
as Mr. Brett Young’s new novel is hardly one of his major 
achievements, and yet is perfect of its kind. He is seen 
at his best, one cannot help feeling, in those novels of his 
where the action is spread over decades of time and variety 
of place. Now he confines himself for a year or so to a 
tiny hidden Worcestershire village, to relate the post-War 
difficulties of Miles Ombersley, succeeding to the position 
of squire and a far too heavily burdened estate. No one 
is better qualified than Mr. Brett Young to do justice to 
all that his theme implies. ‘‘ This Little World”’ is the 
England that matters, in which the conflict or co-operation 
between the various mutually dependent strata spells 
prosperity or the reverse. And this world the author gives 
us in its entirety, from Ombersley, anxious and worn thin 
in his struggle to fulfil and uphold the tradition, to Mr. 
Hackett, the millionaire champion of modern progress, 
so eager to “ improve ”’ the village he loves, or the poacher 
and ne’er-do-well, Aaron Bunt. The compass is small, but 
within that compass the mastery of subject and medium 
ensures perfection in its completeness, and as one lays the 
volume down, the soft and luminous atmosphere of Chaddes- 
bourne is with one still, inviting the reader to a certain 
return. 

East Anglia nourishes a harsher life, a mentality more 
incisive and gifted with little of the flowering magic of the 
Welsh border. This alone is enough to explain the unease 
of a sudden transplantation to Mr. Home’s far keener 
atmosphere. A fine, rugged novel this, albeit with a hint 
ofamoral. Here again the scene is small, but the theme of 
no smaller significance. Abner and Harley Webster, 
Methodist father and worldly son, are characters of marked 
strength and contrast, and the divergence of their aims 
and actions, when driven from the farm they had made 
prosperous through the petty spite of Squire Green, forms 
the main theme of this powerful story. What Mr. Home 
lacks presently is that which only experience and years of 
writing and rewriting can give—the maturity and the 
craftsmanship that wed style and matter to a unity which 
not only infuses warmth and life, but lures the reader to 
such an ease that he becomes more than a spectator— 
a rapt participator in the action. That magic Mr. Home 
has not yet attained, but he is well on the way to achieve it. 

Nor, one feels, has Mr. E. F. Benson done himself full 
justice in the work at present under notice, ‘‘ Raven’s 
Brood,” like ‘‘ In This Valley,’”’ is a tale of marked, even 
violent contrasts, set in a background so sombre and brutal 
as to afford almost infinite possibilities for the creation of 
atmosphere. The scene is set sixty years back, in Corn- 
wall, in the farm-house of the bigoted, drunken hypocrite, 
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by John Linnell 


John Pentreath and his witch wife, Molly; Pentreath in 
his sixties lecherously scheming to have his will of his 
widowed daughter-in-law ; Molly childless and bent, in her 
madness, on yet conceiving a child by him ; and in contra- 
distinction to these dark conflicts of lust, of witchcraft and 
besotted religion, Dennis Pentreath, the old man’s grand- 
son, and Nell Robson, lovers who are due to inherit the farm 
if Pentreath, unable to rule Dennis longer, should fail 
to murder him as he desires. Of this magnificent material 
Mr. Benson makes able (but only able) use, as he does of 
his ripe experience, his knowledge of Cornish scene and lore. 
His story cannot help but grip, his characters are there in 
the round, even the least among them complete, and alive 
in the spirit as in the flesh. A book that is sure to be widely 
read and which might, with more powerful atmosphere, 
have been at the same time more deeply felt. 

For the work of an author who has mingled so long in 
the best of literary company, ‘“‘ Tom Tiddler’s Ground ”’ 
is disappointing. Mr. Shanks brings back an interesting 
tale from the world of politics, business and high intellect 
in which he has moved and observed to some purpose, but 
in which he seems neither to have lived nor felt. Tom 
Florey was a Cornish innkeeper’s son, the gifted offspring 
of ‘‘ impossible ’’ parents, who by native talent and with 
some assistance rose high in London and could have gone 
further, but suddenly fell. ‘‘ Why?” asks the reader. 
Plainly enough, on reflection, because he was morally weak, 
a fine brain with insufficient backing. That “on reflec- 
tion ’’ gives the clue to the failure of this otherwise clever 
novel. For the reader should not be forced to ask questions 
or reflect that the principal character of a novel is as shallow 
as his creator’s divination. Unhappily Mr. Shanks’s 
creatures are two-dimensional at the best, and a skiagraph, 
even on a glittering background, is poor amusement where 
one has looked for the agonies of real flesh and blood. 


LONDON FOR SHAKESPEARE LOVERS. By William 
Kent. 3s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


This informative little book might equally well have 
been entitled ‘‘ Shakespeare for London Lovers,” for 
Mr. Kent takes us into the highways and by-ways of the 
City and of Southwark, quoting Shakespeare and the 
Elizabethan dramatists as he goes. 

The sole survivors of Elizabethan architecture in London 
—the timbered houses on Holborn—had just been built 
when Shakespeare first arrived here, and the only other 
buildings we share in common with him are the Tower 
and the half-dozen churches that escaped the Fire. In 
spite of this, and in spite of the scarcity of known facts 
about Shakespeare’s life, Mr. Kent gives us a vivid picture 
of the London that Shakespeare knew. He takes us for two 
rambles, one in the City and one along Bankside, through 
streets that Shakespeare must have trod between his 
lodgings and the various theatres with which he was 
associated. Mr. Kent is full of interesting anecdotes about 
the places we pass and the people connected with them. 
A good story of modern times concerns some wooden 
houses near the site of the Globe Theatre, which local pride 
asserts once housed Shakespeare’s leading ladies. 

We are given no map, which is a regrettable omission 
in any book of topographical interest. A reproduction 
of part of Aggas’s map, toe which Mr. Kent makes frequent 
reference, would have been much more valuable than the 
contemporary illustration—charming though it be—of the 
interior of the Swan Theatre which serves as frontispiece. 

Both Shakespeare’s and London’s lovers will be grateful 
to Mr. Kent for this excellent little book. Though his 
pages are jull of quotations he never disconcerts us with 
his erudition. His chapter on ‘‘ Memorials of Shake- 
spearean Interest’ is an exhaustive list of all the statues, 
buildings, writings and pictures in London directly or in- 
directly associated with the poet, which will be a boon to 
Shakespeare pilgrims. Marion Millett 
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CRIMINAL INTELLIGENCE 


Mystery on Southampton Water. 
By Freeman Wills Crofts. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Death by the Mistletoe. 
By Angus MacVicar. 7s. 6d. (Stanley Paul.) | 
The Third Case of Mr. Paul Savoy. 
By Jackson Gregory. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
The Travelling Skull. 
By Harry Stephen Keeler. 


3s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 


OME of our more erudite detective-story writers must 
S consult as many authorities in constructing their 
plots as the author of an abstruse technical study. 
Apart from the questions of crime and detection, apart 
from police methods of procedure and the working of the 
C.1.D., they show considerable knowledge of subjects out- 
side their own particular sphere. Miss Sayers, to take 
one example, linked a murder plot up with a fascinating 
study of bell-ringing ; another of the crimes described by 
her gave us the routine of a big advertising agency. Mr. 
Austin Freeman is equally at home with all subjects. 

So, too, Mr. Wills Crofts. In each of this author’s books 
the reader is left admiring not only the brilliant feats 
of detection that bring Inspector—but I am_ forgetting 
his well-merited promotion—Chief-Inspector French his 
triumphs, but the author’s equally notable feats of learn- 
ing. In ‘“ Mystery on Southampton Water,’’ for instance, 
we are told all about the processes of cement manufacture ; 
and, in addition, the author shows that he has some knows 
ledge both of motor-cars and motor-boats—not to mention 
explosives and deep-sea diving. From which you will 
gather that Mr. Wills Croft’s latest mystery has an every- 
day and plausible setting. This time the author plans his 
book on somewhat novel lines. We are early let into the 
secret, learn the motive and watch the crime committed ; 
then step by step we accompany French on his deductive 
explorations. But half-way through the book a second 
murder plunges us into a new web of mystery about which 
we know no more than the detective, and, whatever we 
suspect, we read on with absorbed interest to the end. 
I feel that I have got into the habit of hailing each of Mr. 
Wills Crofts’ books as his best to date. On this occasion 
I will merely say that ‘‘ Mystery on Southampton Water ” 
is as good as an Inspector French novel can be. And how 
good that is ! 

The other authors on my list hardly show the same 
attention to detail. Mr. Angus MacVicar is boosted by 
his publisher as ‘‘ Scotland’s leading thrill writer,’’ which 
shows that England is supreme in some things. ‘‘ Death 
by the Mistletoe ”’ is of the Buchan school, but only in the 
Lower School. It tells of the well-known anti-social secret 
society, the intrepid hero and the charming heroine. 

The most disappointed person at the conclusion of ‘‘ The 
Third Case of Mr. Paul Savoy ’’ must have been that 
rather affected detective himself, for not every sleuth has 
a murder staged for him. He must have regretted, there- 
fore, Mr. Paradine’s departure. The latter, a lunatic 
millionaire with a penchant for the macabre, organised a 
house-party in a lonely spot, invited a suitable but not 
altogether respectable set of guests, and diverted himself 
with a kind of game of hunt-the-slipper with a priceless 
emerald. Murder followed, but Mr. Savoy was present, so 
its solution was only a matter of time. Unfortunately for 
the host, things did not fall out exactly as he planned them. 

The last book on my list embodies a neat idea. I must 
really find out if the silver plates let into the skull after 
trephining carry marks of identification, so that the surgeon 
can recognise his work after an interval of many years. 
A plate so marked was on the skull—and a bullet-hole as 
well—that Clay Calthorpe found in the bag he had mis- 
takenly picked up as his own. So far so good. But 
throughout the involved adventures that follow coincidence 
plays an altogether disproportionate part, until the reader 
begins to lose all interest. The book, I may add, is in 


American, and might have been more readable had it been 
translated. 


Marcus Magill 


THE BOOKMAN 


SCHOOLS FOR SCANDAL 


The Old School. 
Edited by Graham Greene. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


““Oh, I shan’t forget the days when I was young! 
They weren’t so very, very long ago; 
I could dance and sing and play, 
I was happy all the day— 
Oh, I shan’t forget the days when I was young!” 


'HE ecstatic joy so simply expressed in this old music- 
hall song (I quote from memory), is hardly reflected 
in Graham Greene’s ‘‘ premature memorial’’ to the 

public and other school systems. Most of the contributors 
appeared to have reserved the happiest moment of their 
schooldays for the day that they left. Bates of Kettering 
affirms that not until he left did his education begin; 
Calder-Marshall of St. Paul’s smashed his hat with joy over 
a mug of draught Burton; Greenwood of Langy Road 
Council School “ran out into the schoolyard yelling with 
triumph,” while Anthony ‘“‘ Etonian ’’ Powell left in the 
grand manner, an open victoria and his O.T.C. uniform. 

Reminiscence is so often the sincerest form of vanity 

(especially in the rather fashionable dotage of us post-War 
chaps) that it is really very pleasurable to find that the 
almost unparalleled opportunities for exhibitionism afforded 
by this book have been generally avoided, or at least (with 
one rank exception) treated in a light and engaging way. 
“The athlete,” writes Nicolson of Wellington, ‘‘ chews the 
cud of his old memories ;_ the intellectual compensates for 
past humiliations by sneering at his old school’’; but 
while this is unashamedly a symposium of intellectuals, 
sneers are few and far between. There is indeed that 
sincere note of bitterness which most properly inspired 
Greene of Berkhamsted to compile the collection, but it is 
leavened by serious criticism, constructive suggestion and 
a general level-headedness, which sees the humour and high- 
lights as well as the minor and major tragedies of a system 
which at any rate has produced eighteen rather witty and 
critical brains. 

Personal as the reminiscences necessarily are, it is 
interesting to find that many of the contributors stress 
identical evils which exist in several of our greater public 
schools. The curious fact that at Malvern, Harrow and 
Rugby “ fags’ have always to be in a collective state of 
readiness ; so that when the “ blood ”’ calls, usually to 
perform some trivial if not intimate task, every fag rushes 
to avoid the task and a caning is reserved for the last to arrive. 
This must surely be the most fantastic example of the team 
spirit that yet survives. It would be interesting to compile 
a dictionary of school slang if only for the sake of philology 
and the “‘ meaning of meaning.’”’ Even the girls are not 
blameless in this respect, for what are ‘‘ pashes ’”’ at Putney 
are “‘ raves’ at Cheltenham. 

While it is not possible to consider the photographs in 
this family album in detail, suffice it to say that the standard 
is very high: the poor pedagogue would no doubt say that 
the essays “‘ show promise.’”’ Among them emerge those 
of Harold Nicolson of Wellington, William Plomer of Rugby 
and Auden of Gresham’s ; the “‘ case-history ” of Spender of 
U.C.S. was rather worrying. In the girls’ handicap, Theo- 
dora Benson, of Cheltenham Ladies’ College, romped home, 
while quite the wickedest, most amazing and amusing 
contribution in style and subject-matter is by Calder- 
Marshall of St. Paul’s. He may be accused of “ telling 
tales out of school,’”’ but by gad, sir, he has told them well. 

This book is not merely very good fun (and quite often 
clean), but it is a valuable record and a serious challenge 
to our somewhat peculiar but not altogether unsuccessful 
educational standards. £44 
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THE MAN-AND-WOMAN QUESTION 


The Home. 


By Naomi Mitchison. (Twentieth Century Library.) 2s. 6d. 
(Bodley Head.) 


sexes suffer for it; and the trouble with women is 

their womanliness, and both sexes suffer for it. 
Men need to become more womanly without losing their 
own attributes, and women need to become more manly. 
Both in fact, irrespective of sex or history, need to dip 
in a common pool of good qualities, and then it will be 
better for us all. Mrs. Mitchison puts this by saying that 
we must abandon ownership for kindness. It sounds 
vague ; but it is sufficiently precise. There are a certain 
number of kind people in society; they pay their share, 
they treat those with whom they come in contact with 
natural justice and good feeling; they can be trusted to 
be fair and sound all through. If we were all like them 
it would be Utopia. We are not all like them, so systems 
have to be invented and creeds preached. Mrs. Mitchison’s 
creed is that the home from earliest days has suffered from 
the ownership of the male, and that we must put an end 
to it. Her text, that we should substitute kindness for 
ownership, does not appear until two-thirds of the way 
through the book, which is a pity, for it gives all the pre- 
amble the appearance of an angry feminist tract. To be 
angry is noble, and to be feminist is noble, but there is no 
sense in protesting that the sexes have come to their 
present pass through men’s fault or through any fault. 
The race is in its infancy, and man’s natural instinct is to 
cling to the supremacy which is his by animal law, and it is 
going to take a lot of thought and evolution and legislation 
to get us away from this point. All of which Mrs. Mitchi- 
son allows, but it would have been better if she had, as it 
were, shown her hand earlier. 

For the rest Mrs. Mitchison has written an excellent 
book on a subject so amorphous as to be difficult to attack. 
She is in a particularly good position to attack it, for she 
is a student of religions and peoples, both ancient and 
modern, whom it is her gift to see, in whatever conditions 
or period, as living and fighting the battle of common life. 
She has a grasp of continuity and of the perpetual kinship 
of human beings. All this leads directly to the home and 
gives a foundation both broad and deep. Mrs. Mitchison is 
especially stimulating when she comes to the present 
position, the battle of common life as now being waged. 
Everyone who is conducting a home knows that everything 
hangs on the relationship of the partners. What are we 
to do about it ? How are we to get it as comfortable as 
possible ? Mrs. Mitchison examines social conditions and 
the home in various countries, notably in Russia, and comes 
to the conclusion that things there, although not perfect, 
are better than elsewhere. Again it is a question of owner- 
ship. It is personal versus economic ownership. Nobody 
wants to be owned economically (that is by the husband 
having the money, the earning power, and the wife neither), 
or nobody wants to be in this position except voluntarily. 
Everybody on the other hand wants to be owned personally, 
that is in affection, in love, and only fully free individuals 
can perfectly practise personal ownership. Everybody 
conducting a successful personal relationship knows this 
in his or her bones. How to bring the world into a frame 
of mind to make such things possible for everybody is the 
question. Mrs. Mitchison does not know the answer, 
naturally, but she has some excellent shots at it, saying a 
few good things about D. H. Lawrence on the way. One 
always feels that she knows what she is talking about, and 
one always hopes (mildly) that she will one day realise 
that by de-colloquialising it a little she will in no way 
detract from the admirable brutality of her style. 

Ada Harrison 


as trouble with men is their manliness, and both 
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Literary and Personal Requirements 


British goods are best—the 

Bar-Let is made in England. 
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ON AN IMPECCABLE NOVELIST 


The critics in their hushed and humble key 

Receive this latest work of Mr. D. ; 

“ Distinguished,” faultless,’ ‘‘ pure,” austere,” 
tact,”’ 

They say. Jt makes a lovely corpse, in fact. 


Ada Harrison 


FIRST BLOOD 
(An Author’s Preface) 


Kind critics, honest bats, I have written a book. 
Polish your glasses, sharpen and brighten your tools, 
And let me remark without malice, before you look 
Fools.” 


Ada Harrison 


WORK 
Love and philosophy 
anger and delight 
these are weapons 
with which I fight. 


Blasting charges 
contempt of fools 
in the work I do 
these are tools. 


Let no man hurry me 
no man delay 
I tunnel ceaselessly 
toward day. 
A. L. Morton 


SONNET 


So we go home and tenderly undress 

who are now safe and secret, we the cheats, 
grasping at stringy daylight in a less 

quiet hour, adread of self, of lonely sheets. 
Love of his country gave our virtue back 

or flags strung out across the sagging sky 
crowded our courage, many to our lack, 
whispered the talisman. We huddled by. 

Of those who know that danger is unseen 

and grasping nothing with both hands, converse 
of love which has been or which might have been, 
sensible of the spent past as a curse 

sinister upon souls, we strike the mean 

destiny of the hero, fearing worse. 


John Pudney 


PLASTER CAST 


I a young girl 

am going this morning to church 
watch if you like 

how my white gloves twitch 

but unsuppressed I pick my nose 
and stare not 

at my brother’s handsome friend 
I should be far from here 

in fields of sturdy grasses 
playing only I prefer 

to see my neat body 

carefully clothed 

and hear the steady singing 

of the adequate choir 


Roger Roughton 


Bound to before or after, 
Achieves, occasionally, the aimlessness 
And timelessness of laughter. 


He who’s so bent, intent on his path, eyes north going north, 


West going west, 
Notices, now and then, the scenery of 
A girl’s mouth, breasts. 


HOMO SAPIENS 
He who’s so held by hands of clocks, so trapped by time, 


THE BOOKMAN 


He who’s so taut, so trained, one day omits 


His ritual of breath, 


And, lurching out of light, performs the irrelevant 


Sidestep, death. 


THEY 


They have wrenched out my eyes 


A. S. J. Tessimond 


And crushed them oozing through their skinny fingers 


Deaf to my cries 


Like a massive rock where only the echo lingers 


High on the sheet impenetrable side 
Fluttering on death 

The last breath 

Of individual pride. 


They have screwed cement into my ears 
Mouthing music through their musty 
Skin-sagging jaws 

Bound as the poet who smears 

Poems with clouds across the sky 

By note grown rusty 

Where they lie 

In the claws 


’ Of their rotting fuddled brain 


Like grain on tin 

In a long-left barn. With thin 

Lips they suck 

The vigorous symphonies of youth dry 
To brittle dust, anew heap of muck 
For age’s sty. 


They would take my heart 

Grind a piece of iron in its place 

So they could give a smart 

Short tap at will on its figured face 
And draw a well-tuned permanent note 
Gloat 

On its reliability 

Age’s instability. 


But in my veins I gathered youth and shouted 


Blasphemies to ugliness ; routed 
These usurpers with hope to cast 
Death at last 

Upon the parasite swine 


But found myself in the middle of a line. 


After waiting 
At the grating. 


“Next please . . . a pity 


There’s a new committee.” 


PENITENTIAL POEM 


Not playing games at all, but doing sums on squared 
paper scored across with blue corrections 
they sit, carefully watched by him in the black gown 


D. Glover 


before the blackboard where white figures stare. 
They played the fool, so now are in detention 
revising past mistakes in books, with frowns. 


It’s a good thing they’ve at last been properly scared, 
they will come out with definite intentions 
never again to try and act the clown. 


David Gascoyne 
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SKILL IN MAKING 


Art. 


By Eric Gill. 
(Bodley Head.) 


(Twentieth Century Library.) 2s. 6d. 


RIC GILL, one of the greatest of living sculptors, is 
a devout student of thomistic philosophy both in the 
original and as interpreted by the Bergsonian 
convert, Jacques Maritain. The basic ideas of his latest 
volume, “‘ Art” (published in the Twentieth Century 
Library), are, as is usual in the writings of a group which 
may be called the neo-thomistic school, the scholastic 
principle of causality, the scholastic definition of art, of 
beauty and, of course, of prudence. 

It is an important book because it represents the fruit of 
nearly twenty years’ thought by a man of keen intelligence, 
who has ceaselessly puzzled 
over social and esthetic 
problems. 

This briefly is his thesis: 
“ Art is skill in making, and 
the name of artist is reserved 
to him who has the skill to 
make things and does actually 
make them.” This is a 
definition to be respected. 
The sting however is in the 
words: ‘‘ does actually make 
them.” The machine, he 
tells us, has turned the artisan 
into a mere caretaker. It 
has set up a distinction be- 
tween the useful and the fine 
arts. The term artist is now 
confined to those engaged in 
the higher flights of painting, 
sculpture, poetry and music. 
The world has grown self- 
conscious about art, a word 
unknown to ordinary artisans 
of the Middle Ages; has 
denied objective truth and 
become the plaything of rich 
bankers and of monied men of 
leisure. However, there is 
some consolation for the 
artist in the knowledge 
that, with the disappear- 
ance of the artisan, the 
“fine”’ artist has become 
a kind of demi-god, worshipped even by the mighty. There 
is consolation too in the return to plain building by makers 
of factories, and in the expert mass-reproduction of good 
pictures, which makes it possible for everyone to obtain 
copies almost indistinguishable from the originals. 

These are his general principles. But the major portion 
of this book is taken up with an historical explanation of 
the process of disintegration. We are told to make a 
division between the centuries somewhere near A.D. 1500. 
On one side of it we have the artist as defined by Eric Gill. 
On the other side of it stands the mere employee, the 
ancestor of the machinist. Hovering over this abyss is 
that evil thing, money. In the Middle Ages, kings and 
ecclesiastics ruled. In the modern world money is the 
dictator. 

What precisely is Mr. Gill trying to prove? He is 
maintaining that there was a fundamental change in about 
A.D. 1500 in man’s attitude towards “ things made ’”’; that 
this particular change reflects a spirit, manifested in the 
Reformation and the Renaissance, under the influence of 
which man denied objective truth and became immensely 
self-satisfied with his reflection in a mirror held up to 
nature. Those villains of the piece, the merchants and 
the bankers, now prefer good profits to good things. He 
makes these assertions without offering one scrap of serious 
historical evidence. He even goes so far as to warn us not 
to quote éxamples of the tyranny of princes and ecclesiastics 
before a.D. 1500. Why? The cumulative effect of 
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numerous instances is damaging to his theory. Tyrannies 
and usurpations were usually centred round the love of 
money, and it is difficult to see that plunder taken by the 
sword is a nobler thing than profit-making by hard-working 
business men. 

The real, though somewhat veiled, implication of his theory 
is that somewhere about A.D. 1500 there was a clean-cut 
and disastrous break in the continuity of man’s mental and 
moral development. Surely the evidence is against this, 
as we may see from the literature of medieval France. It 
is sufficient to read those popular works, the Roman de 
Renart, the Roman de la Rose and the writings of Rutebeuf, 
to get a true picture of the Middle Ages. In spite of what 
Eric Gill would have us believe, we find in these writings, 
in addition to many other illuminating things, that 
merchants were even then far 
more interested in good profits 
than in good things, and that 
workmen “ veulent étre bien 
payés et. petit de besogne 
faire.” 

There is no historical founda- 
tion for this only too common 
tendency to isolate and idealise 
the Middle Ages. 

Again, among the evil effects 
of the new rule of usury, the 
author places the break-up of 
the feudal state. Was the be- 
haviour of Frederick II just an 
isolated case? Burckhardt, 
in the introduction to his 
“ History of the Civilisation of 
the Renaissance in Italy ” 
(Middlemore, Eng. Trans., 
pp. 24-25), tells us: 
“Frederick’s measures 
especially after a.D. 1231 are 
aimed at the feudal State, at 
the transformation of the 
people into a multitude 
destitute of will and of the 
means of resistance, but 
profitable in the extreme to 
the exchequer. . . . It was in 
vain, at such a time, that St. 
Thomas Aquinas... set up 
the theory of a constitutional 
monarchy. . . . Such theories 
found no echo outside the lecture room.” 

“ Art’”’ is a stimulating book, and its chief merit lies in 
the fact that its author is a master in his own craft— 
writing from personal experience. The pity is that he 
should have ventured so unsuccessfully into the field of 
history. 


MERRIVALE AND FOSSITER. By G. Wyndham Haslett. 
7s. 6d. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Following somewhat in Mr. Hugh Walpole’s footsteps— 
I had almost flippantly called it “the old Traill ’—Mr. 
Haslett gives us a study of two types, the bully and 
the browbeaten. Merrivale, sensitive and shrinking from 
life, suffered under Fossiter’s tyranny during their school- 
days; when they meet in after-life their old relations, 
now on a mental plane, are resumed. The situation, 
however, is complicated by the presence of Fossiter’s 
wife, and the author’s description of Merrivale’s fleeting 
moment of revenge is delicately and beautifully written. 
Indeed, the writing is always good, and the characters are 
built up with skill and certainty. Perhaps, as we lay the 
book aside, we may feel that Merrivale is rather a poor fish, 
but that is not the author’s fault—or is it ? 

Brian Hill 


‘ead 


—Biography, 


TYROLEAN SUMMER. By Owen Hamilton. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 


8s. 6d. 


Mr. Hamilton makes such extravagant claims for 
his little volume of Tyrolean impressions that it is 
difficult for a reviewer, however kind-hearted, to avoid 


Stubal Peasant and Peasant Woman 
From “ Tyrolean Summer,” by Owen Hamilton (Williams & Norgate) 


being prejudiced against it. The publishers, not alto- 
gether wisely, quote his views on the dust-cover. Here 
they are: ‘‘ This book has developed,” says the author, 
“from a travel-diary depicting Tyrol, and especially its 
peasants, into a varied series of entries, personal and 
travel, some like Beaudelaire’s [sic] ‘ Po&mes en Prose,’ 
others—the longer bits—like Heine’s ‘ Reisebilder’ or 
Turgenev’s ‘Sportsman’s Sketches.’ I always tried to 
pin-point my impressions with a poet’s eye.” The extent 
to which he has succeeded may be gathered from the 
opening of one of his medium-length “ bits,’’ called 
Autumn Crocus ” : 


“Mauve and white gems sprinkling the slopes to-day. 
Out in a night—the Herbstzeitlose of Tyrol—stained stars 
born out of time. 

“TI, who caught that last spring crocus high up, am glad, 
doubly glad to have caught too the first flush of her strange 
“ sister. Though, in its remembrance, writing, I am left 

jarred as when someone strikes a rye hn note or as if (in 
ae Whitechapel) ‘ Beauty ’ad missed the bus 


There is not much doubt about the “ wrong note ”’ in 
this passage, or the fact that “ Beauty” has bungled her 
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connections and failed to arrive. Prose poetry in fact is 
not Mr. Hamilton’s strong suit. When he is content to 
record his conversations with the peasants, to describe 
their homes, their surroundings and their way of life, he 
is on much safer ground. His enthusiasm for Tyrol and 
its people is genuine and infectious, and if he had gone 
through his manuscript with a blue pencil, cutting 
out slabs of “fine writing” similar to the passage 
quoted, the result would have been an agreeable book. 
Even so, its warmest admirer could hardly have com- 
pared it either with Heine’s “ Reisebilder”’ or with 
the ** Sportsman’s Sketches.” 


Douglas Goldring 


PARLIAMENT: What it is and How it Works. By 
Henry Morrison and, Wilfrid S. Abbott. 2s. 6d. 
(Pitman.) 

This little handbook, provides a succinct but com- 
prehensive guide to the intricacies and difficulties 
of political government. The success of the authors 
in compressing so prodigious a range of material into 
such brief compass is, as Sir John Simon remarks in 
his foreword, “ truly remarkable.’’ The vicissitudes 
of Parliament are hinted at with sufficient point to 
indicate the debt which the present institution 
owes to lessons learnt from previous mistakes. The 
book, generally speaking, avoids the irrelevant 
delicacies of polemics, concentrating for the main part 
on a broad limning of average proportions rather 
than argumentative cavilling. This renders it par- 
ticularly useful to the average layman, whose interest 
lies in a comprehending of the general architecture 
more than in an appreciation of lesser ornamentation. 

A brief history of Parliament introduces the book, 
and is followed by a chapter devoted to an exposition 
of elections and the electorate. This chapter opens 
with the following sentence: ‘‘ The period between 
1832 and 1928 is marked by five Acts which increased 
the numbers of the electorate, and which have so 
widened the franchise that now the only three classes 
which have not the Parliamentary vote are felons, 
lunatics and peers!” 

Chapters are also devoted to interpretations of the 
workings of the Cabinet, the House of Lords, the 
House of Commons, and to Parliamentary Govern- 

ment in the Dominions. These are all executed with 

concision and clarity, so that summarily one may state of 
the work that it is in veracious fact invaluable of its kind. 


KAMAL: Maker of Modern Turkey. 
Ali Shah. I5s, net. (Herbert Joseph.) 


New presbyter is but old priest writ large. This may 
be said of Kamal—it can be said of Stalin, But there is a 
difference between the old autocracies and the new, and the 
two modern rules with something in common are yet poles 
asunder. And perhaps there is a greater gulf between the 
old Turkey and the new than between Tsarist Russia and 
the U.S.S.R. The U.S.S.R. was bound to come into being. 
The resurrection of Turkey was nothing less than a miracle. 
It is small wonder that the Ghazi looms colossal in the 
eyes of the Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah. There is comparatively 
little of modern Turkey as such in the book, which ends 
practically with the deposition of the Caliph in 1924. Interest 
is focused all the time on the maker and on the making of 
the man. The obstacles in Kamal’s path were innumerable 
and almost overwhelmingly involved. It was not only the 
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Imperial Government at Constantinople which stood 
against progress; there were the Greeks (and the Allies). 
There were the intrigues of friends as well as of enemies 
which, if not peculiar to the Oriental, yet seem to come to 
ful! flower in the East. Even the National Assembly in 
Angora treated Kamal as our parliamentarians would have 
used Cromwell. The Sirdar has something of Carlyle’s 
genuine fervour in his hero-worship—a quality quite 
distinct from propaganda. 


A MODERN COLUMBUS. ByS.P.B. Mais. 7s. 6d. (Rich & 
Cowan.) 


IN ALL COUNTRIES. By John Dos Passos. 7s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 


John Dos Passos is American and S. P. B. Mais is English. 
Dos Passos’s ‘‘ In All Countries ’’ deals largely with America, 
and Mais’s “A Modern Columbus” is almost entirely 
occupied with his tour in that continent. It is not merely 
the difference between a visitor and a resident that contrasts 
these two books so sharply, but also their authors’ political 
views. Dos Passos is communistic and, at the Ford works, 
whereas Mr. Mais expresses himself as gasping with surprise 
at the organisation which enables Mr. Ford to produce 
twelve hundred cars a day, Dos Passos reports that, when 
his guide announced that the employees were allowed half 
an hour for lunch, someone whispered to him that they 
really had no more than fifteen minutes. This contrast of 
viewpoints make these two books particularly suitable to 
be read in conjunction. 

“A Modern Columbus ”’ is a collection of the broadcast 
talks which Mr. Mais gave during a three months’ tour of 
the United States undertaken at the request of the B.B.C., 
who relayed the talks across the Atlantic and broadcast 
them over here. He had only a short time to collect the 
impressions and other material for each broadcast, and his 
talks must lose a great deal in cold print that was given 
them by intonation and inflexion during their actual 
delivery, but nevertheless he contrives to make us share 
with him the delights and trepidations of a long voyage in 
an unknown land, and to convey graphically the beauty, 
grandeur and comfort that is to be found there. 

For the other side of the picture—ugliness, squalor and 
misery—we must read “In All Countries.” A very 
sympathetic account is given of the unemployed and the 
difficulties they face in a doleless country. Dos Passos 
does not confine himself to America. A masterly survey 
is given of the events leading to the establishment of a 
republic in Spain. He makes an analysis of the way in 
which patriotic feeling, and the desire to serve the com- 
munity, were used to establish the reformed Socialist 
Republic, and then after one grand gesture of reform and 
socialism—the abolition of an obsolete and harmless 
aristocracy—these ‘same forces were ‘‘ put into reverse ”’ 
to crush all opposition and maintain things exactly as 
they were. This leads him to the ingenious definition of 
fascism as ‘‘ socialism in reverse.”’ 

In writing of Russia he is less assured. The denunciatory 
venom which flows so freely from his pen in the other essays 
can find little to spend itself on other than the foreign 
correspondents, most of whom, he alleges, are terrified of 
the Soviet and compile their dispatches accordingly. 
Having indulged in several pages of sarcasm at their 
expense, he has to content himself with collecting opinions 
from the people he meets. Opinions of the U.S.S.R. have 
been reaching this country thick and fast since 1921, and 
Dos Passos’s Russian essays do not compare with the 
provocative comments he makes on countries he knows 
better. 

L. Conran 


A VIEW OF THE PRESENT STATE OF IRELAND. By 
Edmund Spenser. Edited by W.L. Renwick. 10s. 6d. (Eric 
Partridge.) 


The main interest of this book is the light it throws on 
Spenser. The gentle poet is discovered to be not quite so 
gentle as the average reader of ‘‘ The Faerie Queene ”’ might 
believe. I have always been angered by the usual attitude 
towards the poet—the belief that he is a dreamy soul gazing 


The Chapel, Harvard, Massachusetts 
From “‘ A Modern Columbus,” by S. P. B. Mais (Rich & Cowan) 


out of attic windows while his wife and children starve. 
The poet is very often a man of action, and I fear we must 
blame the Shelley-Keats-Byron tradition for the modern 
contempt of him. The irresponsible Shelley, the dying 
Keats loving a girl he could never possess, the reckless 
Byron contemptuous of conventions—these three have com- 
bined to build a legend still unbroken—the legend of the 
childlike idiotic poet. The Elizabethans however are a 
healthy breath ; these men were not only poets, they were 
men of action. Lodge sailed with Cavendish, Churchyard 
was always fighting, Marlowe was stabbed in a tavern, 
Jonson boozed magnificently—it is useless to enumerate 
further; but even Shakespeare, one story tells us, died 
after a roaring night with Jonson and Drayton. 

I have left smalJ space in which to speak of the book 
I am supposed to be reviewing. Yet there is little I can 
say about it. To every student, not only of Spenser but of 
Elizabethan times the work is invaluable. Written in the 
lovely English one expects from so great a poet, it is a 
superb summary of Irish life and politics. For me, its main 
fascination is the picture it gives of Spenser himself suggest- 
ing a most bloody retribution if the Irish chiefs would not 
submit to English rule. 

Philip Lindsay 


LAFCADIO HEARN: A Bibliography of His Writings. 
By P. D. and lone Perkins. With Introduction by Sanki 
Ichikawa. 1Ss. net. (Tokyo: Hokuseido Press.) 


The Hokuseido Press, which has done so much for 
Japanese literature, and especially for the appreciation 
of Japanese literature outside Japan—one remembers an 
excellent volume of plays—has once again put the literary 
world, internationally speaking, in its debt. This is a book 
which is equally serviceable to the student and the collector. 
Hearn may be a star only of the second magnitude, yet he 
was a luminary and not a mere precious scribbler. And for 
one reason and another his works are sought after—‘ col- 
lected.”” Here the importance of the Japanese publications 
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comes in. Dr. Ichikawa, whose introduction is admirable 
to its purpose, and goes beyond bibliography, supervised 
the descriptions of the Japanese issues. There are many 
copies sold as first editions which would prove to be reprints 
if the Japanese text were to be translated. The biblio- 
graphy is of course exhaustive. When one considers that 
Hearn has been translated into almost a score of languages, 
one sees that the stellar name is just. Periodicals and news- 
papers containing original work are listed; books about 
Hearn; periodicals and newspapers containing reviews 
and appreciations of him; the few writings which have 
been set to music. Even unpublished manuscripts and 
lectures about Hearn are included. And it is good to know 
that the Hokuseido have in hand the complete University 
Lectures in three volumes. About half of this is new 


material—the whole is to be revised from the original 
E. Clark 


services. 


FLOWER DECORATION. 
Dent.) 


By Constance Spry. 12s. 6d. net. 


As Sir William Lawrence says in his pithy and witty for- 
word, the use of the cut flower for internal decoration of 
the home does not go back further than the mid-nineteenth 
century. Immemorially of course blossoms have been 
strewn—as much for scent as decoration, emphasis probably 
on odour. When the cut flower came into vogue, the 
choicest blooms, hot-house de rigeur, alone were considered 
refined enough to grace the table. For a move towards at 
once a more natural and truly artistic disposition of flowers, 
something is owing to Queen Alexandra (as Princess of 
Wales). When beech boughs could be arranged in the 
drawing-room of Marlborough House, it did point to a 
new era in such matters, when an art which conceals art 
can make the most of any material and does not rely for 
effect on merely an exotic material. We have moved to 
simplicity, if sometimes to colour schemes that would have 
seemed outre. Mrs. Spry does not mention the orchid. 
She mentions everything else practically which could be 
cut to beautify a room and an occasion—parties, weddings 
and so on. 

The book is perhaps best summed up in that it is a 
practical work of much charm, written with discrimination 
by a woman of taste. An appendix gives information 
about each flower or plant which appears in the body of the 
book. There are many fine plates to illustrate an art 
which, as far as it can be taught, could find no better, no 
more thoroughly English exponent than Mrs. Spry. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
Emile Legouis. 6s. (Oxford University Press.) 


Here, within four hundred pages, is the whole history of 
English letters from the earliest times to—almost—the 
present day. It is, as its learned author remarks, a step- 
ping-stone to his larger ‘‘ History of English Literature,’ 
which, written in conjunction with Professor Cazamain, 
some years ago, has become generally recognised as the 
most competent critical outline of the subject that has so 
far appeared. But the task of passing critical judgment 
on every English writer of any standing, over a period of 
a thousand years, is formidable enough to justify the 
fright which finally defeats Professor Legouis and sends 
him panic-stricken from the field, crying over his shoulder 
that E. M. Forster, D. H. Lawrence, May Sinclair, Hugh 
Walpole, Frank Swinnerton, J. D. Beresford, R. H. 


Mottram, Katherine Mansfield, Virginia Woolf, Clemence 
Dane, Aldous Huxley, J. B. Priestley, James Joyce “‘ nearly 
all . . . deserve an ample study.” Indeed, after the year 
1900 the reader is recommended not to linger overlong on 
this stepping-stone, but to make for the safer bulk of the 
farther shore, where he may learn, we hope, that C. M. 
Doughty, in addition to writing ‘‘ The Dawn of Britain,” 
“The Titans ’’ and “‘ Mansoul,” was also the author of a 
book called ‘“‘ Arabia Deserta.” 


TWO YOUNG MEN SEE THE WORLD. 
and Severn Storr. With 133 illustrations. 
Unwin.) 

All the world is indeed written up, as our authors say. 
Tales which would have moved Desdemona, the Eliza- 
bethans or the Victorians do not stir us. Nowadays we ask 
primarily of the travel-book that it should interest us in 
the traveller, his character and adventures and misadven- 
tures, rather than his travelling pure and simple; the 
emphasis is on the biographical rather than the topo- 
graphical, and a Jeevesian adaptability to circumstances 
‘lords it over hairbreadth scapes. This book passes such a 
test. We see the authors as ‘‘ rouseabouts ’’ (handymen) 
on a New Zealand small-holding; Mr. Unwin acts as 
counsel for the defence in the trial of a man who has eluded 
King Neptune’s jurisdiction upon crossing the Line. The 
authors spent eighteen months wandering about the globe— 
a journey undertaken to study bookselling conditions. 
Compiled from their letters home, this book gives a more 
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vivid and true impression of life overseas than might be 
derived from more “ scientific ’’ and studied methods. The 
voyage was in 1912-13, and conditions may have changed 
somewhat, but it is a veracious account of colonial life. It 
is part of the authors’ plan to stimulate interest in emigra- 
tion. Arnold Bennett said of Mr. Unwin’s ‘“‘ The Truth 
About Publishing ’’: ‘‘ I have learnt about five hundred 
things from it.”” Not to be too arithmetical, one can learn 
much from this lavish volume—not least an increased 
liking and respect for Mr. Unwin. 
E. Clark 


TO PORTUGAL. By Douglas Goldring. 
Cowan.) 

Ever since William Beckford’s diaries drew the fashion- 
able world’s attention to Portugal just a century 
ago, Englishmen have been telling one another 
that it is the one country in Europe, without a 
doubt, that will repay a visit. The climate, they 
repeat, is the best climate anywhere, travel and 
accommodation are cheap, and the Portuguese, 
we must not forget, are our oldest friends—a 
sentiment directly descended, one suspects, from 
the days of the Peninsular War. Yet for all that 
the usual run of English travellers have been 
strangely prone to give this charming country a 
miss, content to leave it to the Beckfords, the 
Byrons and the Borrows of the race for their 
precious consideration. But now, with the 
favourable exchange, Mr. Goldring assures us, 
we are, as a nation, going more and more to see 
for ourselves what Portugal is like. He himself 
went there last summer, and this book contains 
all the information about it that he thought 
worth while acquiring for his tour. In addition 
he tells us at considerable length of the many 
things to be seen and done on such a holiday. 
Much of this could be dispensed with, since it 
is quite obvious that many things in Portugal 
do not interest Mr. Goldring very much, and a 
travel writer is never at his best when he turns 
himself into a temporary Blue Guide when a 
perfectly satisfactory one exists already. If he 
had only confined himself to those things which 
had interested him, this would have been a 
better book—and incidentally a more inspiring” 
guide. 

But it is very good to find someone at this 
time of day courageous enough to say that "a 
couple of months of Southern sunshine is usually 
about as much as the average active, healthy 
Englishman can enjoy without having to pay for 
it in loss of physical and intellectual vigour.” 


12s. 6d. net. (Rich & 


LOCAL COLOUR. By Edmund Vale. 5s. (Dent.) 


This is probably the most intelligent 
book about English country-side scenery that 
has ever been written. After endless books 
describing the country-side as it is—and a _ great 
many of them were very excellent books—Mr. Vale has 
given us one telling us why it is like that. He knows 
why.a certain sort of flower grows in a particular part of 
the country, why Woolwich Arsenal is built ot a greenish- 
brown stone and Tintern Abbey of a dark mauve, and 
describes how one may: recognise a horse chestnut from a 
Spanish chestnut when seen from a distance. To convey 
the tone of the book, its freedom from sentimentality and 
its acuteness of observation, one cannot do better than to 
quote the section devoted to “‘ Hedges ”’ : 


“ Perhaps the most beautiful, certainly the most romantic 
of all hedges, are those near the wilder parts of the coast, which 
have a mixed base of earthen bank and wall, with a top of 
gorse, bracken and bramble. The gaps in these walls are 
often filled with discarded iron bed-ends. It is something of 
a mystery to know where the came from in the quantity 
which is universally evident, but I always suppose that they 
mark the epoch of the fall of the lath and palliasse mattress 
(on which our rigid Victorian forbears were born), in favour 
of the spring mattress. The lath studs on the frames give 
you the period clue. Holly is a favourite hedge in some 
places. Privet is mercifully confined to urban districts.” 
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BEHIND THE THRONE. By Paul H. Emden. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“You have done a piece of work which really needed 
doing—and that is more than can be said of most books ”’ 
—so Mr. Guedalla. One agrees with him that the British 
Commonwealth is held together mainly by tact. Real 
tact is no mere amenity of life; it is the mortar of 
civilisation. 

The surprising thing is that, among a nation whose first 
genius is not for compromise, there should always have 
been men of the golden mean as well as for the Spanish 
Main. It is proverbial that the British Crown works with 
an unparalleled efficiency—rightness. One of the reasons 
for this is the presence somewhere “‘ in the works ” of an 
invisible component termed the Private Secretary. Very 


15s. net 
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Church of the Santa Dos Passos, Guimaraes 
From “ To Portugal” (Rich & Cowan) 


little has appeared about him in the history books. He has 
made history—and Mr. Emden has well supplied the book 
on him. “ His presence is . . . quite unrecognised in the 
rubrics of the Coronation Service ’’—in words Guedallesque, 
Mr. Emden discusses the functions, in theory and practice. 
of the Private Secretary, but the joy of the book is his 
character-sketches of Private Secretaries. Stockmar, the 
little German country doctor, who had nothing about him 
which could be called romantic, became a man on confi- 
dential terms with most European kings, and was an instru- 
ment—the instrument—in the rise of the House of Coburg 
to historical pre-eminence. And Sir Frederick Ponsonby 
embodies at the Court of George V all that was good in 
the Victorian tradition Stockmar inaugurated. Henry 
Ponsonby was probably the first ‘‘ statesman ” among the 
Private Secretaries. Others had had great powers of 
judgment, but had perhaps been lacking in foresight, and 
were unable to influence events much beyond the exigencies 
of the moment, the out of the frying pan into the fire school, 
without debate as to the avoidance of fire. Each figure 
has its niche: Anson, appointed as Treasurer, really the 
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Private Secretary of Albert, whose initial distrust was 
followed by sincere regard ; Phipps; General Grey ; Lord 
Stamfordham. The author deals ably with the transition 
from the age of power (as he calls it) to the age of wealth. 
We see Edward VII seeking advice more and more from 
outside—recognising the aristocracy of brain; commerce, 
finance. Even then there was behind the scenes Knollys. 
Knollys “ knew everything . . . and he knew how to keep 
silent even beyond the grave.” All Edward’s documents 
and correspondence were left to his unfettered discretion— 
and buried with him. Mr. Emden devoted a section of his 
lively mausoleum to the Secretary to the Cabinet Minister. 
Who now thinks of Monty Corry, the politician and adviser 
of Disraeli, and his selfless friend ? He has his memorial 
—as practical philanthropist—in the Rowton House. (He 
was created Lord 
Rowton in 1880.) In 
spite of great 
opposition he believed 
in that scheme of social 
amelioration. He be- 
lieved in it enough to 
put thirty thousand 
pounds of his own 
money into it. And 
Mr. Emden’s writing on 
so odd a memorial is 
typical of the whole 
book— which makes 
flesh and blood of figures 
which in one sense were 
lay of lay, and of a 
theme essentially of 
shadows. E. Clark 


ENGLISH COUNTRY 
HOUSES OPEN 
TO THE PUBLIC. 
By Ralph Dutton and 
Angus Holden. 
5s. net. 


(Allen & Unwin.) 


This is one of those 
books whose appearance 
provokes the inquiry: 
“Why hasn’t this been 
done before?’’ How- 
ever, that is not to say 
that it could have 
appeared at a more 
appropriate time than 
the present. The 
dweller in the suburb 
has for long taken 
a peculiar pride in 
“the stately homes 
of England,” of whose 
particular whereabouts 
he has never been quite sure, but whose yan he felt in 
some indefinable way to be identified with his own. The 
fact that he had scarcely seen one of them, and then as 
likely as not only under the most gruelling of Bank Holiday 
conditions, induced in his imagination a pastiche of Haddon 
Hall, Chatsworth and Knole whenever he heard the phrase 
used. But all this has been amended. Recent summers 
have given him, through the munificence of owners com- 
bined with the worthiness of the Queen’s Nurses, many 
excellent opportunities to discover that Chatsworth, 
Haddon or Knole are not unchallenged in stateliness, beauty 
and interest both historical and architectural. England, 
he has discovered, abounds in hitherto unsuspected treasures 
which are still, in spite of Balham and Tooting, one of her 
greater glories. Many of these mansions, and among them 
some of the more famous, are open to the public all the 
year round, and it is to these, with their pictures and furni- 
ture, that Messrs. Dutton and Holden have issued their 
guide—the first one of its kind. It is for you and me to 

Knole upon a Tuesday—when it is closed—or to 


Wilton House—Detail of the Double Cube Room 
From “ English Country Houses Open to the Public” (Allen & Unwin) 
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Holkam in August—when it is never shown—or to 
commit the appalling faux pas of driving a motor-car up 
the long drive to Burleigh House at any time of the year. 


A BACKWARD GLANCE. By Edith Wharton. 10s. 6d. net. 
(Appleton-Century.) 


“* One can remain alive long past the usual date of dis- 
integration if one is unafraid of change, insatiable in intel- 
lectual curiosity, interested in big things and happy in 
small ways.’’ Well may Mrs. Wharton say this. Surely 
she is one of the last grandes dames of literature; and if 
ever the cosmopolitan spirit needed justification it would 
find a plenitude in her gracious writing, and not least in 
these reminiscences. It was at the age of four that she 
was first taken to Italy. 
It would be hard to 
find a truer picture of 
the elegant pre-War 
world (or should we say 
le monde) than is here 
deliciously and de- 
licately rendered. Mrs. 
Wharton has known 
everybody who was 
anybody, whether unin- 
telligent or intellectual. 
For she has that rarest 
of gifts, a genius for 
friendship. Henry 
James, one of the last 
really crusted characters 
of vintage import, 
comes, as is only to be 
expected, to life again 
beneath Mrs. Wharton’s 
benign hand. The book 
is also immensely 
valuable to the crafts- 
man of letters. For the 
author has always been 
interested, not self- 
consciously or priggishly 
or didactically, in her 
medium of expression. 
Every artist works, 
like the Gobelins 
weavers, on the wrong 
side of the tapestry,”’ as 
she states. But her 
analyses will always 
claim a place of honour 
beside, say, the “ Craft 
of Fiction.” Clark 


COLOUR IN THE GAR- 
DEN. By M. E. Stebbing. 
12s. 6d. (Nelson.) 

The idea, prevalent throughout the nineteenth century, 
that the garden is merely an ornamental adjunct of the house, 
isdoomed. Thata revival in planning—planning as known 
and practised for centuries up till the Romantic Movement, 
ran riot in the garden as in everything else in the last 
century—is really here in earnest is indicated by books 
such as this. It seems that again, after its nineteenth 
century lapse, the garden is to be formalised. It is to be 
as carefully designed as the architecture which is the 
proper complement to most successful gardens. Planning, 
the catchword of the moment, is to affect the garden 
like everything else; and since colour in a planned garden 
is a matter of supreme importance, it follows that Mr. 
Stebbing’s book, which concerns itself with this particular 
aspect of garden flowers, is one that will be much 
welcomed. 

Besides having over three hundred drawings in colour 
by Mr. Walter Anson, all the details relating to the 
various species are arranged in order. A more con- 
venient encyclopedic gardening book could not be asked 
for. 
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THOSE JOLLY SKINNERS 


Records of the Skinners of London from Edward | to 
James | 


Compiled and edited by John James Lambert, Barrister at 
Law and Clerk to the Worshipful Company of Skinners. £3 3s. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


HAT jolly fellows those brothers of the ‘‘ Mistery” 
of Skinners must have been, judging by the money 
they spent on entertainment and refreshment in 

the days when the City of London was building her 
commercial foundations. 

Mr. Lambert, the compiler of the Skinners’ records, has 
two great gifts—those of restraint and selection. He has 
kept dutifully to the path of the compiler, but has exercised 
his gift of selecting the most interesting material, with the 
result that he presents a marvellous picture of medieval 
London ; for the Skinners were, and are, one of the twelve 
great City companies, receiving their first Charter from 
Edward III in 1327—one of the earliest Charters given to 
the Crafts, Fraternities and ‘‘ Misteries’’ of the City of 
London. 

Before the Charter the Skinners were frequently referred 
to as Pelleters, but this name of Norman-French origin had 
no bearing on their dislike of French workmen. 

No modern trade union could have been stricter in its 
dealings with outside or ‘“ blackleg’’ labour than the 
Company of Skinners. Take for example this entry in 
their accounts : 


“ Paid to Thomas Stratton, sergeant and his yeomen for 
lying in wait of French skinner 
Vaughan’s, Merchant Taylor - - 


What did happen to that unfortunate Frenchman ? 

The Master and Wardens of the Company kept strict 
discipline among the members, and frequently had to pass 
judgment on social disputes, for in those days the worthy 
Skinners lived over their shops, and we note that some of 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet 
bearing name and address of sender) must be received by 
the Editor not later than SEPTEMBER 20TH. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., as 
the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS MONTH ARE : 


I.—Throughout 1934 a monthly prize of Two GUINEAS 
will be offered for the best comment, in not 
more than two hundred words, on any topic of 
interest during the current month. Preference 
will be given to entries dealing with political, 
social or literary questions of a controversial 
nature. Overseas competitors are asked particu- 
larly to note that, for this competition, their 
entries will be eligible irrespective of the closing 
date. The editor reserves the right to print 
any comments submitted. 


II.—OneE GuInEA for the best brief notice, in not 
more than one hundred words, on each of the 
following: ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice,” “ Vanity 
Fair” and ‘‘ Wuthering Heights,” regarding 
them as newly written. ' 


I1I.—Ha tr a Guinea for a list of six essential qualities 
for an editor to possess, in their order of 
importance. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 
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by Donald Campbell 


them were fined for ‘“‘ ribawdrous ’”’ remarks made to the 
wives of their colleagues, also for drunkenness and mis- 
behaviour. 

But the discipline of the Company was benevolent and 
paternal. Workmen employed by them were fed and 
refreshed, and members who travelled on the Company’s 
business were most generously treated and did not go 
thirsty, judging by those items in the Accounts dealing 
with ale and wine. 

Also in dealing with disputes between master and man, 
the Wardens appear to have been scrupulously fair. 

They insisted on proper craftsmanship, and members who 
set up in business on their own behalf had to satisfy the 
Council that they were skilled workmen. 

Some of the items in the accounts are pleasant reading ; 
for instance : 

“Paid to 13 children playing God 
12 Apostles at 2d. the piece - - = <af 

The Skinners must have been good customers of some 
medieval Clarkson, for they spent generously for the hire 
of wigs, costumes and stage “‘ props.” 

When Sir Andrew Judd, that great pioneer of British 
commerce, left Tonbridge School to the benevolent 
guardianship of the Company, delegations were sent from 
London to see that all was well with the School, and we 
find the following entries in the Accounts : 


“ For drink outwards and homewards - - - If- 
“For supper first night at drinking at our 
coming - - - - = 16/48" 


Now sixteen shillings and eightpence in the early sixteenth 
century represented a good deal of money, and the visitors 
must have done themselves very well indeed. 

The illustrations in this excellently-printed work deserve 
all praise, being perfectly reproduced. It is a pleasure to 
see such good craftsmanship. 


IV.—TuHREE Books for the best quotation 
applicable to any book mentioned in this 
number of THE BooKMAN. 


V.—TuE BooxmaN will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion for 
a competition. 


Results of August Competitions 


I—Two Gurngas for the best comment is awarded 
to Elliott Stone, 5, Gilpin Avenue, S.W.14. 


II.—Oneé GurneEa for the best quotation satirising 
centenaries is awarded to Mary Lavie, Wilton, 
Ross, Herefordshire, for the following : 


Am I in the dative case now? .. 
which is more than a date is worth. 
affected to these limitary specialities.” 

—(CHARLES Lamps, In a letter to Bernard Barton, 
July, 1829.) 


III.—Hatr a Guinea for the best fallacy on “ A rolling 
stone gathers no moss,” after the manner of 
Lamb, is awarded to Gertrude Hancox, 34, 
Kingston Road, New Malden, Surrey, for the 
following : 


This proverb is indeed a fallacy. The rolling stone, 
shifting from place to place, urged thereto by the will of 
wind or wave or by a chance declivity, is at least a Stone 
of Adventure. It mingles with its fellows; it receives 
many a chance knock for the good of its soul; learns 


. a fig for dates, 
I never stood much 


much from, and perchance preaches those Sermons in 
Stone of which the poet sings, and so picks up a little know- 
On the other hand, the pebble, lying supine at 


ledge. 
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the bottom of a ditch full of stagnant water, covers itself 
—or is covered, for it toils not neither does it spin—with a 
moss both poisonous and offensive. 

Again, the Stationary Stone may be a Stone of Stumbling, 
against which whoso stubbeth his toes shall be made to 
swear, the stone receiving but a harvest of withering 
curses ; whereas the Rolling Stone in a like case, evading 
the boot by getting itself out of the way, acquires the 
blessing. 

And there is the Stone of Destiny. Fortune is no stay- 
at-home, and he who would overtake her must run fast and 
far. Moreover she is an elusive jade, rolling hither and 
thither, often doubling in her tracks, and generally leading 
her pursuer a pretty dance. 

And what of the Philosopher’s Stone ? A hoary stone 
this, which in the course of a life of wandering in the four 
corners of the earth, along with a crop of grey hairs, has 
gathered the Wisdom of the Ages. 

The Prodigal Son is a typical rolling stone, but he oft 
brings back the fruits of experience, of repentance and, 
let us hope, of amendment; whilst his brother, the stone 
rooted to the spot, can show not even one flower of 
Generosity for all his years of easy tilling. 


IV.—THREE New Books for the best quotation 
applicable to any book mentioned in the 
August number of THE BooOKMAN are awarded 
to John Purdie, 25, Dalmary Drive, Paisley, 
for the following : 


“THE BOOKMAN ” 
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HELL’S HARVEST. By Husert S. BANNER. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


“The devil is gone 
To visit his snug little farm the Earth 
And see how his stock goes on.” 


CoLEeRIDGE, The Devil’s Thoughts. 


We also select for printing : ° 


WILL WAR COME TO EUROPE ? 
By H. R. KNICKERBOCKER. (Peter Davies.) 
** Asservation blustering in your face 
Makes contradiction such a hopeless case.’ 


CowPER, Conversation, l. 59. 


(B. M. Beard, 52, Park View Road, Welling, Kent.) 


V.—TueE BookMaN will be sent post free for twelve 
months to John E. Woods, 63, Mayfield Road, 
Earlsdon, Coventry. 


Crossword—No. 45 


One guinea is awarded to G. M. Palmer, The Cottage, 
Sandycove, Co. Dublin. 


COUPON for SEPTEMBER, 1934 
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SCOTLAND By PrRocrusTEs ”’ 


A guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution who supplies 
the best clue to No. 7 down. 


Crossword No. 46 


CiuEs Across: 


1. “‘ That man is little to be envied, whose patriotism would 
not gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose 
piety would not grow warmer among the ruins of .. .” 
—(SAMUEL JOHNSON, Journey to the Western Islands.) 
ied across the Atlantic by a modern Scots novelist. 
. . . by age, erect his seat, 
He ruled his eager courser’s gait.” 
—/(‘‘ The Seneschal of Branksome,” in The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel.) 
9g. “‘ The ankers brak, and the topmost lap, 
It was . . . a deadly storm, 
And the waves cam owre the broken ship 
Till a’ her sides were torn.”—(S1r PATRICK SPENS.) 
11. “O father, father, draw your .. .! 
There’s either a mermaid or a milk-white swan.” 


—(Binnorie.) 
13. “ Holy Willie.” 


a> 


14. The flesh is bruckle, the Feynd is slee, and the Serpent is this. 
15. Article. 


16. First wife of the Hammer of the Scots. 


18. Adverb. 

20. Sir David Wilkie was one. 

22. ““ Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn’d 
tom’... 


25. Pronoun. 
26. They follow the shoals down the coast. 
28. Clydeside intends 534 to regain the blue one. 
30. Ygegdrasil. 
31. Clerk Saunders called for one. 
32. One foot of 

“Hark! the mavis’ evening sang 

Sounding Clouden’s woods amang.”’ 

33. It cam’ wi’ a lass and it'll gang wi’ this one. 
34. Jane Elliot’s ewe is Isobel Pagan’s this. 


CLuEs Down : 


2. On this subject Dr. Johnson wrote to Macpherson: “I 


thought your book an imposture; I think it an im- 
posture still.” 


3. Village in Fife. 
4. Ruin in Roxburgh. 
5. Archers and cavalry combined successfully in those of 
Edward I. 
8. “‘Tak hame your. . ., tak hame your kye, 
For they hae bred our sorrow ; 
I wiss that they had a’ gane mad, 
When they cam first to Yarrow.” 
—(The Dowie Houms of Yarrow.) 
10. Verb. 


12. Pronoun. 
15. Town associated with Burns. 
17. Sacerdotal beginning of an early name for Scotland. 
19. “‘As .. . that for a weary space has lain 
Dull’d by the song of Circe and her wine 
In gardens near the pale of Proserpine.” 
—(ANDREW LANG.) 
21. Blown round Scotland. 
23. Variety of catch for 26 across. 
24. ‘“‘ He has gotten a coat of the even cloth, 
And a pair of shoon of the velvet green ; 
And till seven years were gane and past, 
True Thomas on . . . was never seen.” 
25. ‘‘O I hae dream’d a dream, mither, 
I wish it may bring good! 
That the bonny lass of Lochroyan 
At my bower .. . stood.” 
27. Adverb. 
29. Diphthong. 
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July 21st.—Our members had another opportunity of 
vi-iting Rothamsted Experimental Station at Harpenden, 
and, by the kindness of Sir John Russell and his staff, spent 
some happy and instructive hours with the experts there 
who are dealing with the problems of modern farming. The 
main block of laboratories at Rothamsted was opened in 
1019, and is devoted to the study of soil and plant 
nutrition; another block was erected in 1924 for plant 
pathology, and large glasshouses, including special insect- 
proof houses for virus studies, were added in 1926, 1928 and 
1931. The library contains some twenty-five thousand 
volumes dealing with agriculture and cognate subjects. 
A collection is also being made of prints of farm animals, 
of old letters on agriculture and farm account books. 
Many of these lie in farm-houses, unused and inaccessible, 
not in themselves valuable, but often of great help to 
students of agricultural history and economics. The 
activities of Rothamsted are not confined to the British 
Isles, but are gradually spreading out to the Empire and 
other countries abroad. The International Board sends 
workers from all parts of the world to study in these 
laboratories. New and interesting observations, we were 
told, are being made at Rothamsted which are giving 
much valuable information about honey production, 
swarming and other subjects of great importance to bee- 
keepers. Hitherto no work has been done on bee diseases, 
but at the urgent request of a large number of bee-keepers 
these are now to be included in the programme. At the 
close of the tour of inspection of farm, field and laboratories, 
the visitors were very kindly entertained to tea by Sir John 
and Lady Russell. 


Programme 


Saturday, September 1st.—A Chiswick perambulation, 
conducted by Mr. E. G. Crowsley (with the kind 
co-operation of Miss Mizpah Gilbert, author of ‘‘ Chiswick : 
Old and New,” and Librarian and Curator of Brentford 
and Chiswick Public Libraries and Museums). The party 
will visit Chiswick House and gardens; Hogarth House, 
where the artist lived for a number of years; the church 


with its historic graveyard, and Chiswick Library and 
Museum. 


At Caxton Hall 


The new season at Caxton Hall will start on Wednesday, 
October 1oth, when our Chairman, Mr. Hugh Ross William- 
son, has very kindly promised to give the opening lecture, 
the title of which is to be ‘‘ Highbrow.”’ 

The autumn programme will be ready shortly. Mean- 
while will members kindly book the following dates for 
lectures before Christmas at the Caxton Hall: October roth 
and 17th, November 7th and 21st and December 5th. 

Lecturers for the coming season will include Miss Helen 
Simpson, the well-known novelist and dramatist, who, by 
special request, has most kindly promised to speak on ‘‘ The 


THE BOOKLOVERS’ CIRCLE 


Housewife in History ’’; Mr. John Brophy, who has also 
very graciously accepted our suggestion to give us a lecture 
with ‘‘ Rebecca West ’’ as his subject, and other well-known 
lecturers who will be announced in the new programme. 


Full particulars of membership, meetings and rambles 
may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Sophie 
Hine, Mayfield, Meopham, Kent. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 


The session that has just closed was one of great interest 
as regards lectures and debates, though, owing to the 
brilliantly fine, hot weather. the audiences were fewer in 
number than usual. 

Mr. J. D. Beresford’s lecture on ‘‘ Faith Healing,’’ at the 
Pavilion, brought an overflowing ‘‘house’’; Mr. John 
Inskip’s paper on ‘“‘ Emma Hamilton ”’ was both interest- 
ing and racy, and provoked a certain amount of discussion 
(always the aim of the Circle). (Mr. Inskip is President 
of the Brighton and Hove John O’London Circle.) Madame 
de Moncy Hall’s talk on “‘ Anne Boleyn ’”’ was couched in 
most attractive dialogue form, and though strongly 
partisan in favour of the ill-fated Anne, was an historical 
study of much interest, even if all her audience did not 
entirely share the lecturer’s views. 

Two debates brought good audiences and excellent 
discussions. One, opened by the Hon. Secretary, had for 
its subject ‘‘ That post-War morals and manners have 
deteriorated both in Literature and Life.’”” Somewhat 
strangely, the most ardent defenders of the post-War period 
were to be found amongst those whose youth lay in the 
pre-War period. 

Mr. Philip Warner opened a debate on the subject: 
“That Woman is the Enemy of Progress,’ in which, 
despite a brilliant attack, the majority of the audience 
negatived the statement in emphatic fashion. 

A particularly interesting and informative lecture on 
““ The Douglas Social Credit Scheme ”’ was given by Colonel 
Wylde, O.B.E. This, the latest of Utopias, certainly 
sounded too good to be true—leisure and a settled income 
for all—but the lecturer, dealing with the subject from the 
earliest days of exchange of goods in kind down to the 
present day, made out a very strong case for the Scheme. 
He had just returned from a lecture tour in America, where 
he found sympathetic hearers among hard-headed, success- 
ful men of business and captains of finance. Mr. Clifford 
Hendry also read a paper, kindly filling the breach at the 
eleventh hour when a lecturer fell ill. 

The Circle will meet on the first and third Thursdays of 
the month, at 8 p.m., at the Hove Academy of Music, 
93, Church Road. Next meeting: September 2oth. 
Subject: ‘The Poetry of W. B. Yeats.” Lecturer: 
Mr. Tristram Beresford (son of Mr. J. D. Beresford, the 
novelist). 


Subscriptions for the session, 5s. each, should be sent to 
the Hon. Treasurer, Miss Ellis, ‘‘ Redtyles,’’ Hogarth Road, 
Hove. 


Visitors to the town are cordially welcome. 
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